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The Hard of Hearing Child in the 


State School 


for the Deaf 


By EvizaBetH FRUEWALD 


Introduction 


ITHIN the last ten years, the hard 
of hearing child has received much 
educational 
Surveys 


consideration as an 
problem in our public schools. 
have disclosed that one child out of eight 
has hearing defects. The White House 
Conference (1931) defined hard of hear- 
ing children as “those who established 
speech and the ability to understand speech 
and language and subsequently developed 
impairment of hearing. These children 
are sound conscious and have a normal, 
or almost normal, attitude toward the 
world of sound in which they live.” 

The Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf (1937) states 
that the hard of hearing are “those in 
whom the sense of hearing, although de- 
fective, is functional with or without a hear- 
ing aid.” Mrs. Poore (Tennessee School 
for the Deaf) adds: “Any child whose 
hearing is not normal but who can, through 
the amount of hearing he has, either with 
or without the use of a hearing aid, ac- 
quire language and knowledge through the 
avenue of hearing.” 

Thus the children whom we call hard 
of hearing develop speech, though per- 
haps faulty, through imitation. They may 
drift along in public schools as cases of 
inattention, behavior problems, or failures. 
These children may be found by audiom- 
tter testing to have a hearing loss of from 
fifteen per cent to fifty per cent. 


We often find the child’s speech af- 
fected by his hearing loss, the defect being 
somewhat in proportion to the per cent of 
loss and the length of time since onset of 
hearing impairment. This is usually in 
the form of omitting syllables, dropping 
word endings, slurring words, substituting 
one speech element for another, using im- 
perfect elements and poor voice quality. 


What Can We Do for These Children? 


What aids should be given to these chil- 
dren? Of course each child should have 
medical attention as soon as his hearing 
loss is discovered, to determine the cause, 
and, if possible, to improve the condition 
or at least retard further loss. 

But of equal importance with medical 
care is educational guidance. How can 
the hard of hearing child best be aided in 
How may he best 
be educated? The hard of hearing child 
has special educational beyond 
those which the general public school cur- 
riculum is prepared to meet. He needs 
speech reading, training of his limited 
hearing by auricular work, and speech 


social adjustment? 


needs 


and voice training. 

In some public school systems there are 
special classes for children with developed 
language but impaired hearing. Of the 
one hundred and twenty-two public day 
schools for the deaf, sixteen are desig- 
nated as Schools for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing. Doubtless the remainder also 
are training hard of hearing children in 
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graded classes as well as deaf children. 
Some school systems do not separate the 
child with defective hearing from his class 
of normally hearing children, but give him 
special lip reading training and speech 
correction by a visiting teacher. 

In recent years the residential schools 
for the deaf have also been receiving hard 
of hearing children discovered by general 
audiometer testing programs. These chil- 
dren are placed in classes for the hard of 
hearing where special emphasis is placed 
on speech correction, voice improvement. 
auricular training, and visual training in 
speech reading. 

In the Oregon State School for the Deaf, 
about one-sixth of the enrollment may be 
classed as hard of hearing. That is, these 
pupils have developed speech through ear 
are auditory-minded and 
they receive auricular training, much of 
their content courses being taught them 
with the use of classroom hearing aids. 
The majority of these children were trans- 
ferred from public schools when _ their 


training, they 


need for special training was discovered. 
A Mixed Class 


But this year the first year class was 
found to consist of four deaf children and 
five hard of hearing children, three of the 
latter being recommended by public 
schools. All five are sound conscious and 
speech minded, four have connected lan; 
guage, the remaining child spoke in single 
words, with meaning carried by inflection. 
The child “A” has some slight hearing. He 
responds to sounds in the classroom and 
on the playground. A hearing tube may 
be used to advantage in speech training. 
But he has not responded to an audiom- 
test. “A” started daily auricular 
training in the second semester. “B” and 
“C” are definitely hard of hearing (40 
per cent and 50 per cent average loss). 
They do not understand speech directed to 
them in normal pitch unless they are watch- 
ing the speaker. Quite often, when at work, 
they do not hear their names called. Their 
speech is quite defective, so much so that 
the uninitiated cannot understand their 
conversation. 


eter 
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“PD” and “E” have a slighter hearing 
loss (20 to 30 per cent). They have beep 
sent to the state school because their loss 
of hearing handicapped them in their re. 
spective public school classes. Their 
language development is normal, their 
speech somewhat defective but understand. 
able. 

So in a state school for the deaf, the 
teacher faced a beginning class, about 
fifty per cent hard of hearing. What was 
to be her program? How should she in. 
tegrate the teaching of the deaf with the 
hard of hearing, the non-language group 
with the language group? With deaf chil. 
dren in her class, too, she could not give 
the hearing children what they would get 
in a regular first grade, nor even in a spe. 
cial public school class for the hard of 
hearing. 

But she could give them three R’s—not 
the completely orthodox variety but read- 
ing, writing and speech reading, plus a 
liberal amount of speech training. She 
could give them the means to adjust them- 
selves to their condition and _ position in 


life. 
The Hearing Group Forged Ahead 


In the beginning they started all their 
work with the deaf class, but as their lan: 
guage comprehension enabled them to 
progress, the members of the hearing 
group were allowed to forge ahead in al 
branches. Their speech reading started 
with commands but _ after 
Christmas they were ready for short set- 
tences to be reproduced in their ow 
speech, dictation and picture descriptiot 

Their speech work was both instructive 
and remedial. With the other childres 
they were taught the formation of tle 
speech elements and the vowel and cot 
sonant charts. They were also drilled 
combinations and the building of words 
This general application to speech result 
in improved speech for the entire hard ¢ 
hearing group. In addition each child we 
given individual remedial exercises a 
drills to correct his own speech errors. Spe 
cial drills on initial and final ¢ and d, r* 
g-, initial and final th, and initial and fin 
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; and sh were given those who needed 
them. 


Speech Work Aids Reading 

This speech study was of definite value 
in their reading. The habit of seeing the 
parts of a word in its whole smoothed 
their reading path, increasing comprehen- 
son and pleasure. They started reading 
the beginning silent reading cards, with 
the printed captions to be covered and then 
matched by noun cards, but quickly gradu- 
ated to the charts bearing twenty unlabeled 
pictures. On their own initiative they took 
to reading the speech reading lists on the 
date: nouns, commands, numbers and col- 
ors. After Christmas they were ready and 
eager for books of their own, pre-primers 
and primers to delight their hearts. 

Their writing also correlated with their 
speech work. They learned to write ele- 
ments, combinations and words in an ef- 
fortless way, and kept pace with their 
speech exercises. Their reading vocabu- 
lary proved to be a constant incentive to 
improve their writing skill. 

Thus by the end of the year, “D” and 
“E” have developed sufficient speech read- 
ing skill and improved their speech suffi- 
ently to be returned to their public 
chools. ““B” and “C” while progressing 
most satisfactorily in speech reading, are 
inneed of at least another year of inten- 
sive speech training to make habitual the 
new speech habits they are acquiring. “A” 
will be best adjusted in a school for the 
deaf. His slight hearing will be an aid 
in speech development and acquisition of 
language. But for practical placement he 
may be considered as a deaf child. 

The Four Alternatives 


Eminent authorities in the field of child- 
hood education are of divided opinions as 
lo the best educational placement for the 
hard of hearing child. Four alternatives 
are presented: 

(1) Remaining in his public 
school classroom, with special considera- 
tion and help from his classroom teacher. 

(2) Remaining in his own classroom 
lor content subjects with a coaching period 
Wo to five times a week by a visiting 


own 
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teacher in speech reading and speech cor- 
rection, as needed. 

(3) Placement in a_ special public 
school class for the hard of hearing with a 
trained teacher instructing him in both 
the special skills he needs and the regular 
school curriculum. 

(4) Placement in a hard of hearing 
class in a residential school for the deaf 
under a specially trained teacher following 
a regular course of study as well as reme- 
dial subjects. 

Each of the foregoing has its support- 
ers as a sound plan for educating the hard 
of hearing child. 

Different cities and states vary as to the 
opportunities they offer for the education 
of the auditorially handicapped child. Each 
child is an individual educational prob- 
lem. His placement depends on the edu- 
cational facilities of his city or county, and 
state, as well as on the severity of his 
hearing impairment, the amount of speech 
involvement, and the type of behavior pat- 
tern. 

All of us concerned with the education 
of the hard of hearing child are interested 
in doing all we can for the best possible 
educational and social adjustment of each 
child with whom we deal. Let us hope 
that this effort will advance constantly on 
all fronts and lead to the betterment of the 
American child and the society of which 
he forms a part. 
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A Questionnaire for the Oral Teacher 


By Epna L. Wor 


HE following questions are  sub- 

mitted in the hope that they will 

stimulate thought, serve as a means 

of “brushing up,” and help a teacher to 

evaluate his or her standards and aims in 
teaching orally. 

1. Is it important for the teacher, re- 
gardless of the grade in which she teaches, 
to have a strong background of phonetic 
knowledge? 

In other words, are you perfectly confi- 
dent of your ability to transcribe any word 
phonetically, quickly and accurately? 

2. Do you teach the elements and their 
secondary spellings in such a way that the 
children understand the phonetic princi- 
ples underlying their arrangement on the 
chart? 

(a) Are you sure that your children un- 
derstand that the pronunciation of a sec- 
ondary spelling is identical with that of 
its primary spelling, regardless of how it 
is written? 

(b) Do your children understand the 
meanings of the dashes on the charts? 

(c) Do they understand the significance 
of a parenthesis on the chart? 

(d) Do you use the —y as a secondary 
spelling under i-e, and the y as a 
secondary spelling under -i-; or do you 
use —y' and —y’, as suggested in the book 
“Graded Lessons in Speech,” by Enfield 
Joiner? 

(e) In the question just preceding this 
one, which secondary spellings do you 
think preferable? Why? 

3. Do your pupils know when and 
when not to pronounce the vowel follow- 
ing the letter c when they meet the sec- 
ondary spellings under s in words or sight- 
reading combinations? 

4. In transcribing words phonetically 
are you always careful to use syllabifica- 
tion marks and accent marks? 

5. How do you teach your children to 
pronounce —o—; as a shortened form of 
aw, or as a shortened form of ar? 


6. How do you teach your children to 

pronounce the suffix spellings such 4s 
ee or, etc.; a 
—u—, or with the addition of the % 
glide”? 
7. If there is no rule in your school 
covering the situations in the two previous 
questions, what criteria do you use in 
making a decision for yourself? Do you 
follow any of the following guides? 

(a) Teach the pronunciation used by 
hearing people in the locality in which the 
school is situated. 

(b) Teach Standard English pronuncia 
tion because, in your opinion, it is the only 
correct pronunciation—or because you 
wish to be consistent in your standards of 
pronunciation throughout the charts. 

(c) Base your decision on the intelligi- 
bility of the child’s speech. 

8. If you teach the suffix spellings with 
an “r glide,” is it phonetically sound to 
classify them under —u—? Is it phoneti: 
cally sound to classify them under ur? 

9. If neither of the above classifica 
tions is phonetically sound, where will you 
classify them? 

10. Are these matters important? 

In other words, are children less apt to 
be confused and will they be better able to 
apply their chart knowledge if you ar 
thinking clearly along these lines? 

11. If you discovered you were doing 
something that was unsound according to 
strict phonetic principles, but you felt you 
children were not confused—i.e., it did no 
matter a great deal, as far as they wer 
concerned, one way or the other—woull 
you feel it worthwhile to change your pro 
cedure to conform with correct phonetit 
principles? 

12. In any speech development wot 
that you do, are you sure that you at 
giving a clear, definite, and accuralé 
speech pattern for the child to imitate? 

(Continued on page 376) 
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We Get Into the Movies 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


Ms HO has ever heard of a deaf 
Wieinet wrote Grace Ellery 

Channing in 1901. “Who can 
even imagine a deaf heroine? .. . We have 
all wept over the blind Nydia, the blind 
Lara in the /mprovisatore, the blind daugh- 
ter in The Cricket on the Hearth, the blind 
sisters in The Two Orphans.” But the deaf, 
she lamented, have been neglected in art; 
and she thought there was reason for this 
neglect, since deafness, however tragically 
it may affect the individual, often strikes 
the beholder as being comic. “Please for 
amoment to fancy a deaf Samson! Imag- 
ine Delilah shouting allurements into his 
trumpet.” 

Well, here and now, after more than 
thirty years, we have a deaf heroine; and 
her deafness is not humorous. Nor is it 
unduly tragic; rather it succeeds in being 
charming, and it helps to motivate an ex- 
citing motion picture that has been ap- 
proved by critics and populace alike. 

This is “The Story of Alexander Graham 
Bell,” produced by Darryl Zanuck for 
Twentieth Century-Fox, with Don Ameche 
playing the part of the inventor and Loret- 
ta Young that of Mabel Hubbard, his deaf 
wife. The drama is profoundly moving, 
particularly to those who knew Graham 
Bell, and who are able to follow the fa- 
miliar details of his life on the screen. The 
story as told in the picture is surprisingly 
accurate, for the plot was ready to hand 
and needed no embellishment. Bell’s whole 
life was dramatic; and he himself was a 
born actor. His courtship and marriage 
were a succession of story book episodes; 
and the invention of the telephone climaxed 
a struggle of epic proportions. 

Catherine Mackenzie’s biography, “Alex- 
ander Graham Bell,” supplied much of the 
background. It is said that one paragraph 
of her vivid work was responsible for the 
picture, a paragraph in Chapter V which 
reads: 


“Fiction can add nothing to the love 
story of Alexander Graham Bell and Mabel 
Hubbard. In its chronicle of fact, it has 
all the elements of young romantic passion 
as done into the well-worn story book press. 
She was young and lovely and rich. He 
was brilliant and ardent and poor. They 
were to encounter the obstacles of parental 
displeasure, of discouragement and even 
ridicule of his genius. All these familiar 
notes progress to the old familiar finale of 
fame and fortune and happy ending.” 

The film deals with five years of Bell’s 
life: his first years in Boston, when he was 
teaching a little deaf boy, George Sanders, 
and at the same time making experiments 
in telegraphy that were to culminate in the 
telephone; his meeting with the Hubbard 
family, his courtship and marriage; the 
successful outcome of his invention; the 
exciting lawsuit which he brought against 
Western Union to prove his prior rights. 

The story is well handled. There is dra- 
matic suspense; there is plenty of humor 
and of human interest; there is the thrill- 
ing moment when Bell suddenly succeeds 
in getting the human voice to travel along 
a wire; there is a satisfactory court scene, 
with Mabel coming in at the crucial mo- 
ment to bring necessary evidence, with Bell 
making a plea for all inventors, and win- 
ning his own case. The letter that supplied 
the missing link of evidence was a real 
letter, actually written by Graham Bell to 
his sweetheart, but the court scene was 
partly fabricated. Bell did not plead his 
own case, and the suit, only one of 600 
in which the telephone involved him, was 
not so dramatic in real life. 

The boundless facilities of picture mak- 
ing re-create an epoch. The Boston of the 
seventies is shown us: the “genteel board- 
ing house” with its genteel boarders; the 
Hubbard home on Brattle Street in Cam- 
bridge, with its mahogany, its marble 
topped tables, its lambrequins and gas 
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a¥t| chandeliers—all the Victorian elegance that and it is said that Bobs became so profi- 

$31] so much impressed (and depressed) the cient in understanding words spelled into 

a poor young scientist. Charles Coburn as his hand that he was able to carry on long 

zt| Gardiner Hubbard supplies some of the conversations in this way. The glove shown 

er. comedy, for Mr. Hubbard ruled his life is a largish one, black with white letters. 

A, by the clock, and with all his interest in As a matter of fact, one of the originals in 

zt the invention, he found the impetuous the Volta Bureau files is a small white 
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Bell used in his effort to get language across vince him of the “glorious possibilities of 
to the little boy is featured in the picture; speech reading for the deaf.” These are a 
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little overworked in the film, for Loretta 
Young, although she is uniformly careful 
about looking at the people who speak to 
her, understands far more general conver- 
sation than the most expert lip reader could 
understand. 

However, she carries a difficult part with 
poise and charm, and her three sisters, who 
play Mabel’s three sisters, add greatly to 
the interest of the early scenes. Spring 
Byington is Mrs. Hubbard, in all the curls 
and braids and earrings of the period. She 
never forgets that Mabel is deaf. but al- 
ways touches her to attract her attention, 
and is quite delightful as the sympathetic, 
discerning mother of a deaf child. Don 
Ameche, as the inventor, lacks some of the 
distinction the part should convey, and his 
beardless face is unconvincing; but he 
gives the characterization all he has, and 
that is a good deal. Probably those who 
never saw Dr. Bell have no sense of disap- 
pointment. 

The authentic detail in which the film 
abounds is partly due to Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
venor. Dr. Bell’s daughter, who spent some 
time in Hollywood as “chief fault finder,” 
pointing out any discrepancies and making 
suggestions from her knowledge of the liv- 


ing story. 
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Courtesy Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 
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The preview of the picture, which was 
shown at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., to more than 3,000 invited guests of 
the National Geographic Society, was an 
event of importance. The list of those pres. 
ent reads like a roster of Washington's 
diplomatic, scientific, and social élite. A 
whole row of orchestra seats was occupied 
by members of the Bell family; and in the 
audience were many of the scientific men 
who regularly attended Bell’s famous Wed. 
nesday evenings. It was especially fitting 
that the National Geographic Society 
should sponsor the preview, for Gardiner 
Hubbard, Mabel’s father, was the first pres. 
ident of the Society, and Dr. Bell himself 
was president for some years after Mr, 
Hubbard’s death. Among the invited guests 
were members of the Volta Bureau staff, 
who, recalling Dr. Bell’s compelling per- 
sonality and his unwavering interest in the 
deaf, felt genuine emotional tension as they 
watched the story unroll. Probably the pie- 
ture meant more to them than to anyone 
else except the immediate members of the 
Bell family, for the whole story is told 
over and over again in the Volta Bureau 
library and its files; and the Volta Bureau 
itself is a continuous memorial to the in- 


ventor. 














A SCENE FROM THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION OF SHAW’S “PYGMALION.” PROFESSOR 
HIGGINS (LESLIE HOWARD) EXPOUNDS HIS SPEECH THEORIES TO COLONEL PICKERING 


(SCOTT SUNDERLAND). 


THE LABORATORY SHOWN IS THE SCENE OF PROFESSOR HIGGINS’ 


EXPERIMENTS ON ELIZA DOOLITTLE. THE BUDDHA CONTAINS A HIDDEN MICROPHONE. 
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“Pygmalion” and Visible Speech 

Volta Bureau files hold data relating to 
the origin of another current picture, Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” Produced by 
Gabriel Pascal, and directed by Anthony 
Asquith and Leslie Howard, who also plays 
the lead. it is an absorbing and intelligent 
picture. filled with drama and high comedy. 
Probably none of those who watched Les- 
lie Howard play the deus ex verba; meta- 
morphosing the cockney flower girl into a 
duchess. knew that Shaw obtained the orig- 
inal idea of the play from Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell’s Visible Speech. Yet Shaw him- 
self acknowledges his indebtedness in the 
preface to the printed play. He heard Alex- 
ander Graham Bell lecture in London on 
his father’s system of phonetic writing, and 
the idea was born in Shaw that speech has 
a tremendous effect on the character and 
life of an individual. In his lecture, Dr. 
Bell explained how it is possible, by means 
of Visible Speech symbols, to record any 
sound of the human vocal organs so that 
anyone familiar with the symbols can re- 
produce it. Shaw conceived a hero who, as 
a professor of phonetics, goes about Lon- 
don with a little notebook, writing down 
the dialects he hears and reproducing them 
for his own edification, and later for the 
instruction of those whose speech defects 
he remedies. 











A SCENE FROM “PYGMALION.” 
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Leslie Howard, as Professor Higgins, 
transcribes the cockney talk of Eliza Doo- 
little, a London flower seller (Wendy Hil- 
ler) and makes a wager with his friend 
Colonel Pickering that, by improving Eli- 
za’s accent, he can transform her personal- 
ity. In one of the opening scenes, Eliza 
begs Colonel Pickering to “baw-ee a flahr 
awrf a por gel.” Eliza and her father both 
omit their A’s and put A’s in the wrong 
places. They change th to f or v. After an 
intensive course with Professor Higgins, 
who superintends the improvement of her 
education and her costuming as well, Eliza 
is able to hold her own among the élite of 
British aristocracy, being accepted by them 
as a duchess, and the play, with all its Ga- 
latea-Cinderella connotations, winds up to 
a happy-ever-after climax. 

In the Group Discussion Guide to Pyg- 
malion, which was prepared by Milton 
Smith, Associate Professor of Speech, and 
Jane Zimmerman, Associate in Speech of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
phonetics aspect of the picture is interest- 
ingly brought out, and Shaw is quoted as 
saying, “For the encouragement of people 
troubled with accents that cut them off from 
all high employment, I may add that the 
change wrought by Professor Higgins in 
the flower girl is neither impossible nor un- 
common.” 











Courtesy Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc 


ELIZA (WENDY HILLER) APPEARS AT THE RECEPTION AS 
THE SUPREME TEST OF HER METAMORPHOSIS. 
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IN “MADE FOR EACH OTHER,” JOHNNY MASON 


The Volta Review 





(JAMES STEWART) HAS _ DIFFICULTY 


MAKING HIS HARD OF HEARING ee rg COBURN) HEAR HIM WHEN HE ASKS 
F A RAISE. 


“Made for Each Other” 

Another recent picture features deafness 
prominently. This is “Made for Each Oth- 
er,” the United Artists production in which 
Carole Lombard and James Stewart play 
Jane and Johnny Mason, a young married 
couple experiencing a crowded first year of 
mother-in-law trouble, financial trouble, 
marital trouble, baby trouble, and what not. 

Johnny is a young lawyer, whose boss, 
the judge, played by Charles Coburn, is 
hard of hearing, and a bone conduction 
hearing aid is featured prominently in the 
picture, providing some of the excitement 
and some of the comedy, with which the 
story is well supplied. 

Charles Coburn, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was Gardiner Hubbard in the Bell 
film, plays “deaf” to the manner born. He 
handles his instrument with considerable 
facility, though its battery has a tendency 
to run dead when Johnny wants to ask for 


a raise or wishes especially to impress the 
boss. It functions well on the occasion 
when Johnny wakes the judge up in the 
middle of the night to demand five thou- 


,sand dollars so a plane may be chartered 


to go for serum to save his baby’s life. 
The judge has to get out of bed and put 
on his instrument before he knows what it 
is all about, but he comes up trumps, writes 
the check, the baby gets well, Johnny gets 
a raise, and it all ends up beautifully with 
the judge trying to hear the baby’s first 
word with his instrument. 


It has been entertaining to contemplate 
the variety of reactions to this light-heart- 
ed picture. Some sensitive souls have been 
highly insulted by it, because it “makes fun 
of hard of hearing people.” Some hearing 
aid salesmen have averred that it “makes 
fun of hearing aids,” and conveys the idea 
that hearing aids do not work. Others are 
up in arms because they say it is an ad- 
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vertisement for hearing aids. Most of us 
think of it as an entertaining picture, goofy 
in spots but very well done; and. if any- 
thing, rather advantageous to the hard of 
hearing, since it helps to accustom the pub- 
lic to the sight of hearing aids. 

On the whole, we may feel very well sat- 
isfied with the kind of attention deafness is 
getting in the field of art. Grace Ellery 
Channing, if she were still with us, could 
blow out her lantern, for we have a deaf 
heroine, and deafness is coming into its 
own as a source of dramatic appeal. 


NEW PHOTOPLAY STUDIES 

The “Group Discussion Guides” to cur- 
rent films, issued by Educational and Rec- 
reational Guides, Inc., New York City, in- 
clude outline studies of several important 
historical pictures. No. 3 of the series of 
1939 deals with Man of Conquest, a pic- 
ture built around the career of Sam Hous- 
ton. Suggestions for studying the life 
stories of Houston and Andrew Jackson are 
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CAROLE LOMBARD AND CHARLES COBURN IN “MADE FOR EACH OTHER.” 





given, as well as outline questions on the 
historic defense of the Alamo. 
from the play make the sequences clear. 
The Guide to Union Pacific tells the story 
of transcontinental railroad building, and 
conveys a feeling of the historical back- 


Scenes 


ground. In connection with Union Pacific, 
a “Pictorial Notebook” contest is being 
held, which is open to older children and 
adults. The idea is to display, in the form 
of illustrated notebooks prepared by the 
contestants, material that will show the ac- 
tual building of the railroad, the important 
personages connected with it, and events of 
the time. Sheets of “stills” from the picture 
are provided, and the Discussion Guide 
offers a bibliographly of fiction and non 
fiction dealing with the times. Children in 
the higher grades (above seventh grade) 
and high school students may compete, as 
well as adults. Details may be secured from 
The Contest Editor, Union Pacific Pictorial 
Notebooks, 12th Floor Paramount Build- 
ing, New York. 
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The Employment Status of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing in Chicago 


By Dora A. RosENTHAL 


HE purpose of the survey was to 

gather information regarding em- 

ployment of deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing persons in Chicago and the possibil- 
ities for future employment. The survey 
was planned to determine how many 
firms, covering a variety of industries, 
employ deaf and hard-of-hearing persons. 
The questions were designed to reveal not 
only general information, such as age, 
sex, and length of service; but also to 
determine the adjustment made on_ the 
job by the deaf employee. 

A letter was enclosed with the question- 
naire stating that by replying to it the 
employer did not commit or obligate him- 
self, for it was felt that some companies 
might view the form as a feeler for em- 
ploying the deaf. However, the replies 
received indicated that wherever the deaf 
were or had been employed they were 
retained on the merits of their work. A 
few concerns, however, did not sign their 
names, apparently not wishing to commit 
themselves even to this extent, although 
they did fill out the questionnaire. 


A total of one hundred questionnaires’ 


were sent. Eighty went to firms engaged 
in work similar or comparable to the 
work taught in the shops at the Wash- 
burne Trade School. The other twenty 
were sent to a variety of businesses. All 
together, almost every type of job was 
selected: retail stores, factories, hotels 
and public utilities. 

Fifty-one questionnaires were returned; 
16 answered all questions, 15 answered 
five questions or more, 6 answered less 
than five questions, 11 wrote letters ex- 
plaining the general policy of the firm re- 
garding the employment of the deaf, and 
3 questionnaires were returned unanswered. 

Among the replies received were: 

5 from printing houses 


5 from machine shops 

5 from millinery firms 

| from tailoring establishments 

3 from sheet metal shops 

2 from hotels 

2 trom retail department stores 

2 from public utilities 

| from mail order house 

| from rug manufacturer 

| from dress factory 

| from coffee packing house 

| from felt manufacturer 

| from truck factory 

16 concerns failed to give the name of 
their firms. 

Summary of Replies to Questionnaire 

1. Have you any deaf employees in 
your shop? 

Yes—11; No—27:; No answer—13. 

2. If so, how many? 

Male—6; Female—-7; Total—13. 

3. Have you any hard-of-hearing in 
your shops? 

Yes—16; No—22; No answer—l3. 

4. Have you ever employed any deaf 
or hard-of-hearing ? 

Yes—16; No—21; No answer—l4. 

5. How Many? 

Male-—-19; Female—6; Total—235. 

6. When? 

The answers to this question were quile 
vague. Such replies as “don’t remem 
ber,” “a long time ago,” “off and on for 
years” were received. In most cases the 
years of service ranged over a long period 

ten years or more. 

7. Do they make satisfactory em 
ployees? 

Yes—11; No—3; Fair—1. 

8. How do they adjust with their fel 
low employees? 

Very well—7; Fair—9; Poorly—l. 

9. How does their work compare with 
that of hearing employees? 
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Superior—3; See no difference—12; 
Poor showing—l. 

10. Give approximate ages of the deaf 
who are employed by you. 

The answers to this question showed 
that the men ranged in age from 30 to 
(5 years, the average being 47 years. The 
ges of the women ran from 20 to 65 
years, with an average of 29.5 years. 
11. Give approximate length of service. 

The replies indicated that the men had 
worked for periods of from 1 to 20 years, 
wih an average length of service of 11 
years and 5 months; the women, from 1 
to 20 years, average service 5 years, 3 
months. 

12. Would you be willing to employ 
more deaf and hard-of-hearing if they 
were trained for the job? 

Yes 9; No—10 

Space was provided on the question- 
naire for comments on the above ques- 
tion: 12 employers wrote the reason for 
their replies. 

a. Machine and sheet metal shops con- 
sider their type of work too hazardous. 

b. Some are willing to take hard-of- 
hearing persons but not the deaf. 

c. Union shops state that the deaf 
person must be a member of the union 
before he or she can be considered. 

d. Milliners are willing to take the 
deaf providing they are well trained in 
the trade. 

e. Some employees feel that it takes 
too much time to give instructions to the 
deaf. 

13. If you do not have any employees 
with this handicap, would you be willing 
to give one a trial? 

Yes—4; Yes (if members of the union) 
—3; No—9. 

The comments on this question were 
very similar to those on question 12. 

The deaf and hard-of-nearing are em- 
ployed in the following types of indus- 
tries: 
Printing 


6 Millinery 4 


Machine Shops 5. Sheet Metal 3 
Men’s Clothing Felt Manufactur- 
Manufacturer 5 ers 2 
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Dress Manufacturers 2 
Addressing and Mailing (Printing 


Houses ) 2 

The survey reveals that 21.5% of those 
who replied have deaf employees and 
31 employ hard-of-hearing persons. Ac- 
cordingly, it is felt that this percentage 
is very high and that the 100 question- 
naires were not enough, and a more com- 
prehensive survey should be attempted in 
the future. 

To the questions “Do they make satis- 
factory employees?” 78% claimed they 
do; 21.7% answered No; while 96% 
said that they adjust very well with their 
fellow employees. The high percentages 
on these questions are very encouraging. 
Conscientiousness, alertness, loyalty, abil- 
ity to keep their mind on the job are 
characteristics which make it possible for 
the deaf to compete satisfactorily with 
hearing persons. 

The fact that such a large percentage 
get along with their fellow workers shows 
that the deaf are learning to make the 
necessary social and occupational adjust- 
ments. A study of questions 10 and 11 
shows that the average age of the male 
employees is 47 years and the approxi- 
mate length of service 111% This 
seems to indicate that the deaf make good 
employees, 4 have been employed at the 
same job for 20 years. The average age of 
the women is 29.5 years and the length 
of service 5 years 3 months. The fact 
that a large percentage of the women 
marry and leave industry, also the com- 
paratively short that have 
been in the business world, probably ex- 
plains the great difference in ages and 
experience between the men and women. 
From these figures it appears that dur- 
ing the depression years the deaf have 
been almost entirely overlooked. There 
is a great need for additional and diver- 
sified vocational training, but even more 
important is a systematic and consistent 
effort to place the deaf in industry. This 
can be done if a special field agent for 
the deaf would visit employers, to find 


years. 


time women 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Selective Amplification 


By NORMAN 


ELECTIVE amplification is a famil- 

iar subject to those who have read 

the advertisements of hearing aid 
manufacturers during the past few vears, 
yet few understand its fundamental nature 
and true significance. Although much has 
been claimed for selective amplification, 
very little has been definitely known about 
its effect on hearing. 

Under the leadership of Professor Vern 
QO. Knudsen, an extensive study of selective 
amplification has been undertaken in the 
Hearing Laboratory of the University of 
California at Los Angeles by the writer 
and his associates. The research has been 
supported jointly by the Department of 
Physics of the University and the Research 
Board of the American Otological Society. 
Although thousands of tests have been 
made on observers with normal and im- 
paired hearing of various types and de- 
grees, the complete answer cannot as yet 
be given. Certain definite results have ap- 
peared during the course of the experi- 
ments, however. Some of them will be 
discussed briefly in the following pages. 

At the outset it is necessary that the 
terms employed be clearly understood. 
Uniform amplification is equal amplifica-, 
tion at all frequencies. On an amplifica- 
tion chart this is indicated by a horizontal 
line at some definite value of amplifica- 
tion. This does not mean that sounds of 
all frequencies are delivered to the ear 
with equal intensity. It does mean that 
each frequency is amplified an 
equal amount above the intensity which it 
had when it reached the microphone. Se- 
lective amplification, on the other hand, is 
amplification which varies in amount at 
different frequencies. It is indicated on an 
amplification chart by a curved line. It 
may be uncontrolled, arising simply from 
the natural frequency characteristics of the 
different parts of the hearing aid. True 
selective amplification is a controlled vari- 


sound 


A. WATSON 


ation from uniform amplification over the 
entire speech range. All hearing aid am. 
plifiers should be able to amplify the fre. 
quencies in the range 100-7,000 cycles to 
any desired amount. 


A Test of Selective Amplification 


To test the selective amplification princi- 
ple adequately a system was set up in the 
U.C.L.A. Hearing Laboratory which gives 
practically uniform amplification over the 
range 100-7,000 cycles, and many con: 
trollable and definitely known variations 
from it. The adventitious noise and un- 
desirable overtones were reduced to neg: 
ligible amounts. The observer was located 
in a soundproof room adjoining the ap- 
paratus and listened to the tests 
through earphones of the highest quality 
obtainable. 

The tests consisted of articulation lists 
of seventy-five words each. The lists were 
made up from a master list of sixty-nine 
one-syllable test words. Of these, twenty 
are “vowel” words, that is, words each of 
which incorporates an English 
sound between the consonants 6 and ¢ or 
b and k. 
that is, words each of which contains an 
initial consonant before short e or long i, 
or a final consonant after short i. The 
words were so chosen that the vowel ot 
consonant sounds to be tested must be cor 
rectly interpreted for understanding of the 
words. Each of the articulation lists made 
up from the master list contains twenty: 


room 


vowel 


Forty-nine are consonant words, 


five groups of three words, each group il- 
troduced by a phrase to catch the observ: 
er’s attention. A sample list with the 
sounds to be graded is shown in Figure |. 

In order to insure a source of speech 
sounds of standard, accurately reproduc 
ble intensity and quality, phonograph te 
cordings were made of sixteen arrange 
ments of the test words, under the direc 
tion of Mr. L. W. Sepmeyer. They were 
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FIGURE 1. ARTICULATION LIST NO. 5 

Sound Sound Sound 

to be Word to be Word to be Word 
No. graded graded graded 
]. The first is A bait S set r ret 
2. Now try i but p rip b ben 
3, Please repeat rh) boat st sty f riff 
4, Group 4 is a bake g guy n win 
5. The next is 6 balk j jen th thigh 
6. Now comes a bat p - pen y yen 
7. Listen to 1 bite m rim l let 
8. Try to hear é bet m men ng ring 
9, Next comes 6 bought t tie th thy 
10. Group 10 is 00 book k rick ng wing 
ll. Please repeat i bit sh shy k wick 
12, Can you hear ou bout r wry j jet 
13. Now try é beat h high y yet 
14. The next is 60 boot n net w wen 
15. Listen to é beck v vet | will 
16. Try to hear 60 boot h hen s sigh 
17. The next is oo book f fen g rig 
18. Now comes i bike z wiz p pet 
19. Now try a back th then d rid 
20. Group 20 is i bit ch rich th with 
21. Listen to ou bout b rib t ten 
22. Try to hear é beak f fie sh wish 
23. Please repeat i buck zZ wiz st wist 
24, Next comes rT) boat ch witch d den 
25. The last is ai bark v vie w wet 


used in making the tests whenever possible. 

The observer recorded the words on a 
chart as he heard them, and the list was 
then graded. On the basis of the correc- 
tions, three quantities calculated: 
(1) the Vowel Articulation V, which rep- 
resents the percentage of vowels correctly 
interpreted in the “vowel” words; (2) the 
Consonant Articulation C, which 
sents the percentage of consonants correct- 
ly interpreted in the “consonant” words; 
and (3) the Standard Percent Syllable 
Articulation S, calculated from the follow- 
ing formula: 


were 


repre- 


$= { 1 [1—(V/100) (C/100)2]9 $ 100 


This is a modified form of the Fletcher- 


FIGURE 2. 


Steinberg formula appearing on p. 847 of 
the Bell System Technical Journal, Vol. 
8, 1929. 

It is impossible to give here any detailed 
account of the results of the tests. One ex- 
ample must suffice. Observer 10 has a 
severe mixed impairment in both ears. 
For the left ear the air conduction loss 
varies from 50 db at 128 cycles to 100 db 
loss of usable hearing—at 

The bone conduction 


—complete 

6,000 cycles. 
varies from only 5 db at 128 cycles to 
complete loss of usable hearing at 6,000 
cycles. A summary of results obtained on 
the left ear from a large number of air 
conduction tests appears in the following 


loss 


table: 


RESULTS OF AIR CONDUCTION TESTS ON THE LEFT EAR OF ONE 


OBSERVER, USING DIFFERENT TYPES OF AMPLIFIERS 


Type of Amplifier Conditions V G S 
|. No amplifier Loud voice from 2 ft. 78 «623 t 
2. Wearable Carbon Bone Conduction 
Aid Loud voice from 2 ft. 760 «(5421 
3. Portable Vacuum Tube Aid Medium voice from 2 ft. 100 #70) 645 
1. Laboratory Type 
a. Uniform Amplification Phonograph records 30 db level above 
threshold 100 72 48 
b. Prescribed Selective Amplification Phonograph records 30 db level above 
(Type LFA-6) threshold 100 «=87 = «72 
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The type of selective amplification used 
was one in which the higher frequencies 
were amplified more than the lower—30 
db more at 6.000 cycles than at 125 cycles. 
It was prescribed from the “most com- 
fortable” equal loudness curve by a meth- 
od devised by Professor Knudsen. 

The results indicate the tremendous in- 
crease in ability of Observer 10 to inter- 
pret speech when fitted with the proper in- 
strument—from 4 percent syllable articu- 
lation with no aid to 72 percent with the 
proper aid. They show that for this ob- 
server, any kind of high-quality amplifica- 
tion is very markedly superior to that pro- 
vided by the ordinary wearable carbon in- 
strument. and also that for him, correctly 
prescribed selective amplification is much 
superior to uniform. 


General Conclusions 


From all of the results of the tests made 
in the past three years, several general con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. Uniform amplification over the whole 
speech range. free from adventitious noise 
and annoying overtones, is distinctly su- 
perior to uncontrolled selective amplifica- 


tion. This was true for all observers test- 
ed. irrespective of type or degree of im- 


pairment. 
2. Properly prescribed controlled selec- 
tive amplification benefits some observers 


with impaired hearing the first time they ’ 


use it. This was true even in instances in 
which the observer indicated a preference 
for a type of amplification other than the 
prescribed selective amplification. 

3. The opinion of the observer is a poor 
criterion for determining the best type of 
selective amplification. Most often the ob- 
servers chose as sounding best the type of 
selective amplification which merely ac- 
centuated the losses due to their impair- 
ments, and declared as sounding unpleas- 
ant the selective amplification which gave 
the best values of syllable articulation. 

4. For some observers uniform amplifi- 
cation gave better results at first than con- 
trolled selective amplification. This is to 
be expected, because if a person is not 
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used to hearing the high frequencies, for 
instance, it may be very hard for him to 
accustom himself to hearing them, or to 
hearing them again. 

5. The effect which 


sometimes takes place as the person be. 


accommodation 


comes accustomed to hear sounds he has 
never heard before or to hear again sounds 
he has not heard for years must be studied 
thoroughly. For those people who do not 
benefit from selective amplification imme. 
diately but who accommodate themselves 
to it, progressive changes must be made in 
the type of selective amplification pre. 
scribed as they become ‘used to each type. 

6. Care must be exercised in prescrib- 
ing selective amplification not to raise the 
high frequencies too much, especially for 
those with nerve impairment. If the high 
tones are amplified too much the articula- 
tion is not as good. In extreme cases, dis- 
comfort and even injury might result. 

7. Utilization of both ears yields better 
results than the use of one ear in certain 
cases. 

8. It is not yet possible to prescribe ex- 
actly the best type of selective amplifica- 
tion for a given hearing impairment, but a 
method of prescription devised by Profes- 
sor Knudsen and based on the “most com- 
fortable” equal loudness curve as well as 
the threshold curves, has proved _ highly 
satisfactory in several cases. (For example, 
in case of Observer 10, mentioned above.) 

In conclusion: Present data indicate that 
uncontrolled selective amplification is prac- 
tically worthless; that to be of any value 
the selective amplification must be a con- 
trolled variation from uniform amplifica- 
tion, and must give adequate amplification 
over the frequency range 100-7000 cycles. 
The value of selective amplification must 
not be overestimated and certainly too 
much must not be expected of it without 
a considerable period of trial and_read- 
justment. In determining its effect and 
value an objective method such as the ar 
ticulation test must be used; the individ: 
ual’s judgment is not reliable. 


(Continued on page 371) 


However, 
if (1) the selective amplification is proper 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A “Freshman”? Member 


T WAS with much pleasure that I read 

my second group of Roundabout letters. 

Some of you mentioned the discipline 
problem. As Bobby is away from home 
nine months during the year, we really do 
not come face to face with that except dur- 
ing the summer; but I noticed that when he 
came home last June. he was a different 
child, so much more attentive and under- 
standing. He had always been an impa- 
tient child, though never really bad; but 
his lip reading opened a new world for 
him. Bobby is now in the Reinhardt School. 
We hope to bring him home after a few 
years and enter him in public school. 

Mrs. R.. you are a “freshman,” along 
with Mrs. C. and myself. We have a long 
road ahead of us, but I do feel that science 
is being very kind to the deaf in the many 
new aids being perfected today; and we 
mothers of small children can find inspira- 
tion in the older ones who have been edu- 
cated. A girl from our town, Troy, Ala- 
bama, is an example. She is Sadie Etta 
Rosenberg. who has been deaf all her life. 
She went through the sixth grade at the 
Reinhardt School, then graduated from 
Troy High School with high honors, attend- 
ed Arlington Hall in Washington, and 
then studied art in Baltimore. She paints 
beautifully. Later, she took a 
course, and was bookkeeper in a large mer- 
Last spring she mar- 
She 


business 


cantile store here. 
ried a hearing man from St. Louis. 
is a wonder to everyone here. 

People are becoming more “deaf” con- 
scious, which will make adult life more 
pleasant for our own deaf children. Just 
this past week, the Jewish women of Mont- 
gomery County (adjoining our county) 
presented the Superintendent of Schools 
with an audiometer to test the hearing of 
all school children in the county. They are 
also sponsoring free lip reading classes for 
the adult hard of hearing. 

Mrs. V. F.. Alabama. 


Roundabout Study Clubs 


I am glad to belong to this group and 
feel that it is a hand-hold, for we had never 
known a deaf child until we found out that 
our Janet is deaf. There are four of us, 
Mr. and Mrs., Marlyn, 6, and Janet, 3. 
During the time we were trying to adjust 
ourselves to Janet’s deafness, our specialist 
sent me to visit the Madison School for 
the Deaf here in Kansas City. One morn- 
ing I drove over, and while | was getting 
up courage to go in, I saw a lady coming 
out of the building. I stopped her, and we 
became acquainted. She has a boy in 
school and is a member of a roundabout 
group. Now we have become real friends, 
and she has helped me so much. 

The mothers of children in the primary 
grades of this school have formed a study 
club, and I have been asked to belong, al- 
though Janet won’t be in school until she 
is four. We have such interesting meet- 
ings. We meet twice a month, and have 
topics of interest to report on and open 
discussion of our problems. If a rounda- 
bout letter is here, we read that, and cer- 
tainly enjoy the samples of the children’s 
work. We'll all be glad when our children 
can write such lovely letters and do such 
nice handwork. We all are helped by Mrs. 
Mills, who has accomplished so much with 
her deaf son, now 23 and a sculptor. 

Janet has been deaf since birth. She is 
a wiry little sprite, here, there and every- 
where. She’s a climber; has been on top 
of everything except our house. I have 
hooks on the inside and outside of the 
doors, but if one is left undone she is 
out like a shot. She didn’t learn to walk: 
she started right out running. 

We have a big yard, fenced in, but she 
climbs over the fence. I have a_ police 
whistle that she can hear, and if I can 
catch her before she goes over the top I 
can call her back. 


She has good table manners, for a three- 
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year-old, and we often eat Sunday dinner 
out, which I enjoy, as | am cook, maid and 
seamstress for our family. Janet is quick 
to learn, but determined, and it is hard to 
get her settled at her lessons. She lip reads 
a number of words, and says a few words; 
she can match picture cards and can match 
beads as to color and size. She is quick 
to imitate, can dress herself, and likes to 
help with the dishes, the cooking and dust- 
ing. She seems to have a keen sense of 
rhythm, and we shall be glad when we can 
give her dancing lessons. 

How old was Barbara Jean when she be- 
gan, Mrs. U.? 


Mrs. V. R., Missouri. 


Always Explain, and Keep Promises 

At the present time I have no discipline 
problems with Charles. He is very good, 
does all the things he is told, and gets very 
But I re- 
member all the trouble I used to have with 
him, when he was four or five. He could 
not understand y he could not have 
everything he wanted right on the minute 
when he shouted for it. 
wants to do something that we cannot do 


good marks on his report card. 


why 
Now. when he 


at that particular time, I sit down and ex- 
plain why, and then he waits until we have 
the time or money to do it. It took a lot 
of patience to bring this attitude about, 


but it has been worth it. I never answer 


“Yes” or “No” to his questions or demands’ 


until I have reasoned all sides, so he knows 
that when I say “Yes” or “No,” it re- 
mains that way, and he does not whine or 
coax. 

Lots of times I go places with him when 
I would rather stay at home, but when | 
say we will go I always keep my word, and 
he has come to believe everything | tell 
him. 

He comes home every Friday afternoon, 
traveling on the New York Central by 
himself. On Sunday, I put him on the 
At first | 
afraid, but he is very intelligent, and | 
think it is good for him to do things alone. 

I have noticed that he does not talk as 
well as he did, and when I spoke to his 


train and he goes back. was 
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teacher about it she explained that his yo. 
cabulary is growing and he has gained 
confidence, so he talks more and faster and 
glides over the words. So now I am try. 
ing to get him to speak more slowly. 


Mrs. E. K., New York. 


Repeating Questions 


Needless to say, when the Roundabout 
came, I sat right down and read every 
How I should like to talk to the 
mothers of “big” boys about their prob. 
lems and how they handle them. It is 
frightening to think that Don will be one 
more problem as he grows older, as he is 
so wide awake, and all boy, but we would 
not want him to be any other way. 

I would like to ask about his habit of 
repeating questions you ask him, instead 
of giving the answer, when he really knows 
what you asked him. He may not know the 
answer, but I know he has understood the 
question. For instance, “Don, where did 
you go this morning?” or “Whom did you 
see at school this morning?” Instead of 
answering, he repeats the question. I think 
it is because he has not acquired the habit 
of concentrating on questions asked him. 
Of course, his mind works constantly; he 


word. 


can ask plenty of questions on his own ae- 
count; a lot of his conversation is through 
questions; but he should learn to reply to 
them as well as ask them. 

He goes twice a week to a kindergarten 
center for hearing children. They have a 
rhythm band, which he loves, and he can 
beat the drum with perfect timing. In ad- 
dition to this he has one lesson a week 
from a teacher of the deaf. As he has 5) 
per cent of hearing, we are able to read to 
him, and we give him a good deal of 
language in this way. 

Someone mentioned Jean Childress. We 
have known the family for over a year, and 
Mr. Childress was very good about helping 
me get started with teaching Don. Jean is 
on the honor roll of Montevally State Girls 
School. Her speech is remarkably good, 
and she is most interesting. She seems to 
be unafraid of anything, and shows what 
proper training, with the will to learn, cam 
do. (Editor’s note: Jean Childress received 
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her preliminary training at a small day 
school for the deaf in Birmingham, with 
additional instruction at home: she then 
entered public school, and graduated from 
high school with honors. ) 

Don is quite a discipline problem. He 
has to learn to fit in with a group and to 
co-operate. When he is with other chil- 
dren. instead of asking for what he wants, 
he goes up and takes it. He has played 
alone more than he should, but this is 
being corrected now. 

Mrs. K. C., Alabama. 

Suggestions Concerning Discipline 

I should like to offer suggestions about 
discipline. I have found in my dealings 
with little deaf children—and this | 
say, applies to older ones too—that they 


may 


are very quick to notice the least change 
of expression of the face. and are very 
quick to know just what a look of dis- 
pleasure means. But you must be sure that 
the child sees your face, and. too, that 
you show him what you are displeased 
about. I believe a child should be allowed 
to use a house, but they must be taught not 
to abuse it. A disciplinary measure which 
\ in connection with 
books. Children should be taught the care 
of books, even at the early age. They 
should be allowed to play only with their 
own books, and not allowed to tear any 
books, not even their own. How can this 
be prevented? There should be a place 
for the child’s books—a shelf or table. or 
box. When he takes a book which isn’t 
his, take it away from him and say, “No, 
No.” Shake your head. then take him to 
his shelf, get one of his books and sit on 
the floor with him and show him some of 


often comes early is 


the pictures until he becomes interested. 
This must be done every time he takes a 
book that is not his own. The book of 
yours he happens to take may be one you 
don’t care about or don’t want. but never- 
theless, he must not be allowed to play with 
it, because he cannot possibly be expected 
to know why you let him play with some 
of your books and not with others. Don’t 
be too sentimental and think because a 
child wants to play with your $12 Audubon 
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book that he is a budding Audubon, and 
therefore should be allowed to play with 
it. A five cent book of birds from the 
dime store will prove just as interesting 
to him and will be his own. 

Magazines prove a bit more difficult 
problem. We give children magazines to 
cut up, so how can a little tot be expected 
to know that the pretty magazine on the 
Mrs. Smith’s 
keeping a file and wants it back. Have 
one place for old magazines that can be 


table is copy, and she is 


cut, and whenever a child wants a maga- 
zine to cut, take him to this place and let 
him see you take out the magazine and give 
it to him. If he runs to the table and wants 
one of the magazines from it, say “No, No” 
Don’t take the maga- 
zine off the table and put it out of his reach, 


and shake vour head. 


but if he persists in taking it. slap his hand 
a little and see that he sees your expression 
of sternness as you repeat. “No, No.” 

If he throws a tantrum. the best cure for 
that is total indifference. Pick up a paper 
or magazine. pretend to be reading. and 
completely ignore the child. Don't look 
at him or let him see that you even hear 
him. It may be twenty minutes or so, but 
stick it out. When he finally gets over it, 
nine times out of ten he will come up to 
you, or go and get a magazine off the shelf. 
Then is the time to take him on your lap 
and interest him in the book, or help him 
cut out. just as if nothing had happened. 
Many mothers of deaf or hearing children 
punish a child one time and not the next. 
This discipline business has to be done 
every time a child does what he should not 
do. until he learns he cannot do it. When 
consistent discipline is caried out faith- 
fully, it will not take long before the shake 
of the head will be all that is necessary. 
Good discipline for a hearing child is usu- 
ally good discipline for a deaf child. They 
are alike in so many ways and we should 
try our best to keep them alike. for the good 
of the deaf child particularly. 
do it is to avoid indulging the deaf child 


One way to 


and condoning his naughtiness. 
Mrs. M. B.. Texas (A teacher) 


(Continued on page 379) 
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By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


Quiz 7 

NE may read about this distinguished 
person in The Story of Lip-Reading, 

pages forty-one to fifty-one. 

Time: The 
Place: sone 

Person: J B 

sirnamed Chirosopher, alias Philocophus, 
Distinguished reader of countenances. Mystic 
high priest of both kinds of physiognomy. Dis- 
sector of the muscles of the mind. First Investi- 
gator of natural language. Moral anatomist. The 
modern Aristotle. Most famous of surgeons. Au- 
gust supporter and vindicator of nature. M.D. 


century 


2. Background: 

(a) A few deaf persons in different coun- 
tries had been taught to speak. True or 
false? 


(b) The general education of the deaf: 


in many countries was an accepted ideal 
and was progressing successfully. True or 
false? 

(c) Hearing persons had used lip-read- 
ing for expediency: monks for silent com- 
munication, school boys when forbidden to 
speak to each other. True or false? 

(d) Lip-reading had been used exten- 


sively in teaching deaf persons. True or 
false? 
3. By occupation J.__ B was a ————. 


4. He had also made a special study of 
(a) Gestures employed in oratory and 
natural manual expressions. 
(b) The muscles of the hand. 
(c) Speech reading. 


From his findings he had written two 
volumes called Chirologia and Chironomia, 

He had two deaf and dumb friends who 
used a manual alphabet, Sir Edward Gost- 
wicke and his brother William. His de- 
sire to help them led to much research and 
the publication of a curious book called 
P or The Deafe and Dumbe Mans 
Friend. 

Having read Sir K D 
of the marvelous achievements of Don Luis 
de Velasco, a young Spanish noble, deaf 
from the age of two, he seized upon lip- 
reading as the solution of the problem of 
these two young men. 

He became a lip-reading enthusiast. His 
treatise, mentioned 5 above, is an ex 
planation and commentary on the account 
mentioned in 6 above. It is valuable today 
chiefly because ——— 

(a) It is the most comprehensive book 
ever written on lip-reading. 

(b) It is the first work on the subject 
of lip-reading and deals almost exclusively 
with that subject. 

(c) In it a special method of teaching 
lip-reading was developed. 

8. Although he wrote extensively and in 
detail on matters pertaining to the deal, 
he did not actively engage in teaching the 
deaf. True or false? 

9. About this time, cases of persons who 
could “understand through the eye” o 
“listen with the eye” were coming into 
prominence. A famous divine, M_. L , 
having witnessed the instruction of a deal 
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boy and later a little deaf girl, overrode all 
objections to the question of admitting 
deaf mutes to communion. 
10. So marvelous did lip-reading appear to 
the “Chirosopher” that he considered it be- 
yond the grasp of the ordinary mind. Only 
one person. he thinks, has a mind big 
enough to comprehend “this subtile art,” 
Sir F B . author of “Essays” and 
“The New Atlantis.” 
ll. His book is full of curious and origi- 
nal ideas. Commenting on the resemblance 
of speech to the “sounds of insensate crea- 
tures, he compares the snarling of dogs 
to the letter . the sound of strings with 
the letters the “quenching of hot 
mettals” with the letter —. the “voyce of 
cats” to the diphthong 
12. The frontispiece of his book shows 
a series of faces: one individual has ears 
in place of eyes: another eyes in his ears. 
A deaf man listens to music with his teeth 
against a bass viol. A blind man sees with 
his nose. These are meant to show ————. 

(a) That the blind and deaf are amusing. 

(b) That the human body is never per- 
fect. 

(c) That one sense may officiate for an- 
other. 
13. How might each of the five senses tell 
you that the oatmeal is done? 
14. The author of this book wondered if 
sounds might be preserved “in a hollow 
Trunk or Pipe” which being opened, “the 
Wordes would come out of it in the same 
order wherein they were spoken.” What 
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mechanical device did this foreshadow? 
15. He presents the idea of “freezing dis- 
course in the ayre” in a cold country so 
that it may be heard the following summer 
or in a thaw. Is frozen speech available 
in the market today? 

16. He suggests that lip-reading “might be 
of notable use in discovering the secret 
whisperings of perfidious men.” What sort 
of story makes use of this idea? 

17. “Had old Eli had this art when he ob- 
served Hannah’s mouth he would not so 
rashly have taxed her of Drunkennesse.” 
To what story did he refer and in what 
book is it found? 

18. Don Luis was credited with the ability 
to lip-read and repeat words spoken in a 
foreign language. If a lip-reader should 
become proficient enough to repeat any 
word in any language might he be called 
a general linguist? 

19. For the benefit of his two deaf friends, 
the “Chirosopher” planned to open an 
Academy but gave up the venture because 


(a) He could not raise the necessary 
funds. 
(b) The young men refused to attend. 


(c) The idea seemed to even 
rational persons. 

20. Bulwer’s contemporaries in England, 
teachers of the deaf and writers, give him 
credit for his discoveries and expositions. 


True or false? 


amuse 


( Answers on page 371) 


June 


O, 1 am so glad it is June! 
The cherries are red on the tree. 
The birds take some, and I take some. 


But some are too high for me! 


O, 1 am so glad it is June! 
With beautiful roses to see, 
Big red ones, and pink ones, and little 
white buds. 
They all smell so sweet to me! 


QO, aren't you glad it is June? 


Like squirrels we climb in the trees. 


No school! 


shady pool, 


We can swim in the cool 


And play, and do just as we please. 


—The Teacher Across the Hall. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Books That Travel 


By KATHARINE J. MIDDLETON 


NCE upon a time a budding librarian 
sat for two enchanted hours listen- 
ing to stories of traveling library ser- 

vice in Wisconsin, where books were loaned 
to anyone who could be reached by mail or 
express or sometimes even by sleigh. Ten 
years later she found herself reference li- 
brarian of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion. As most of the work was done by 
mail, with little direct contact with bor- 
rowers. it seemed an ideal position for the 
librarian. whose hearing was defective, but 
whose enthusiasm was boundless. 

Because the state is large and the popu- 
lation scattered, the most efficient way to 
cover it is by parcel post. The books go 
into every corner of the state, to log cab- 
ins, rural schools, farmhouses, camps, to 
any individual who wants books enough 
to write for them and to pay the return 
postage. 

Books in Far Places 


Three times a day the requests pour in; 
some of them on the finest stationery, 
some on cheap, gray, lined paper from the 
country store, some on homemade post- 
cards, an occasional one on a piece of 
brown paper. Some of the writers tell us 
about themselves and families, often giv- 
ing an unexpected glimpse of the condi- 
tions under which they live. A northern 
woman told of the people in her region 
living in one and two room shacks, with 
money for nothing but the barest neces- 
sities, gathering around the evening lamp 
for a feast of reading our books. An old 
lady of 85 wrote that she did not expect to 
get any more books until spring, as the 
toads would soon be impassable, but she 
and her 70 year old brother and his middle 
aged son all loved to read and would look 
forward to another package of books in 


the spring. It was a joy to send her a col- 
lection to keep them all supplied during 
the winter months. Another woman wrote 
recently, “You see. we live way up here 
in the logging and hunting country, and 
so we have very little opportunity for 
We get out very little, and 
to my thirteen-year-old daughter, my hus- 


entertainment. 


band and myself your books are a god- 
send.” One winter a borrower told us that 
the rural postman carried a nine-pound 
package of books four and a half miles on 
foot over snow blocked roads in a tem- 
perature of 20 below zero. 


A Pioneer District 


An illuminating letter came from a rural 
teacher early in the winter. She wrote, 
“I am teaching in a real pioneer district, 
which is located 18 miles from our nearest 
town. The patrons here live in very hum- 
ble homes and far apart. Some of the 
children are transported four or five miles 
to school. There are very few if any 
forms of recreation or amusement in the 
district. Today when I invited all my pu- 
pils to be my guests at a matinee movie, 
Sunday afternoon, a delighted eleven-year- 
old girl informed me that she had not been 
inside a theatre since she was three years 
old. Living so far from town is a great 
handicap to these pupils and parents, for 
it is difficult for parents with small chil- 
dren and babies to drive so far nights, in 
busy summer or cold winter. However, 
I am teaching my 20th year, and I find 
these are the brightest pupils I have ever 
taught. They, as well as the parents, just 
love to read. I have about 25 good fiction 
books. which I have been lending all Fall. 
But some of the adults have read them 
Among these readers, we have 
an arthritis patient, who has 


nearly all. 
a_ shut-in. 
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lived in a wheel chair for years. She is 
an ex-teacher and reading is her greatest 
comfort. When I think of the bitter cold, 
deep snow, and long evenings, I realize 
how much pleasure some good reading 
material would afford these shut-ins and 
older folk.” This problem was turned over 
to the librarian in charge of special collec- 
tions and resulted in the establishment of 
a small community library in the school- 
house for the use of both pupils and adults. 


What Kind of Books Do They Read? 


What sort of books do people ask for? 
Every sort under the sun. A man wants 
to know how to repair an oil burner; a 
young student has to write a paper on the 
relation of the horse to crime (shades of 
the horse-stealing days in the West!); a 
member of a Ladies’ Aid has to discuss the 
topic, “Does church work come first for 
the Christian and her church?” A farm 
woman wants to learn to card and spin 
wool; another is interested in working out 
her own patterns for knit dresses; a gentle- 
man with an inquisitive mind would like 
to know what the world will be like a cen- 
tury a hostess wants “something 
different in menus for a bridge luncheon.” 

Brides ask for books on wedding eti- 
quette; unemployed men write for infor- 


hence: 


mation on getting a job, or books to help 
them prepare for another kind of work in 
which there may be openings later. Min- 


isters want to read the latest books on psy- 


chiatry or family problems to help them in 
dealing with parishioners. We are fre- 
quently asked for advice in treating dis- 
eases of all kinds, from flu to diabetes. 
Except for sending “popular” medical 
books we do not trespass upon the territory 
of the medical profession. Most of such 
letters are turned over to the Medical Ex- 
tension Service. One struggling patient 
wrote for information on seven different 
diseases in three years. I once had a long 
personal correspondence with a woman 
who was hard-of-hearing, and who had 
gotten into the clutches of a notorious 
quack. She had tried his “samples” and 
wanted to know what I thought of her try- 


ing his “cure” by mail. At long last I per- 
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suaded her she was wasting her money, as 
well as endangering her hearing, where. 
upon she wrote she had given up the quack, 
and decided to take a bottle of medicine 
recommended by a neighbor. Perhaps | 
only drove her from the frying pan into 
the fire. I can take part credit for one 
treatment by mental hygiene, however. A 
rural teacher tried to persuade a sixteen. 
year-old boy that he could learn to milk 
cows, although he insisted he was not 
strong enough. She wrote for explicit di. 
rections for milking. I finally found them, 
and a few weeks later was amused and in- 
terested to hear that the boy had learned 
to milk and was very proud of his accom. 
plishment. The milking was a small mat- 
ter, but it was one step toward self-reliance. 


Angleworm and Bullfrog Breeding 


The reference librarian is expected to 
supply information on raising everything, 
literally, from angleworms to children. The 
first time the angleworm question came up, 
I thought it must be a joke, but later 
learned that they really are raised for bait 
for the use of the fishermen who flock into 
the state in summer. As fur-farming is a 
growing industry we have to keep a goodly 
supply of books on raising fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Bullfrogs are also being raised in 
growing numbers, for they are a profitable 
sideline with some of the fur-bearers. Boys 
are often interested in trapping and pre 
paring skins for sale. 

Every day come many letters about hob- 
bies of all sorts. One boy found a baby 
crow and wanted to know how to train it. 
(It had to be disposed of long before he 
had time to train it, because of the neigh- 
bors’ lack of appreciation of its early 
morning conversations.) Another _ boy 
found a dog and asked for pictures to 
identify the breed. Collectors of old vic- 
lins ask for books about the makers, china 
collectors want to know about the potters 
marks. Sometimes a drawing of “a chair 
something like this” is sent in for us to 
identify. It usually is of such a composite 
ancestry that we cannot help much.  But- 
terflies, weeds, birds are easier to cope 
with. Last Fall a man who had taught 
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himself to make etchings brought some 
in to show us, and we felt a real pride 
in his success, for it had come through 
his study of books we had sent him. 
A country family has made a hobby of 
studying the flowers and trees on_ the 
home farm and sends for books about 
them. Two women who love to travel, 
but who are not free to leave home, spend 
hours reading about their favorite coun- 
tries, studying history, art, literature, and 
meeting once in a while to discuss what 
they have read. Books on swimming, 
home nursing, golf, boxing, radio, block 
prints, painting, wood carving go out to 


enthusiasts day in and day out. 


A Growing Interest in Public Affairs 


A large part of my time is devoted to 
collection of material for club women who 
In the last few years 
there has been a growing interest in public 
affairs, national and international. Women 
are not content to let the menfolks run 
things to suit themselves; they want to 


are to write papers. 


know the why and wherefore for this or 
that governmental action, what their tax 
money is being spent for, what is being 
done about child welfare, pure 
They are vitally interested in the 
problems of peace and war. Sometimes a 
club tires of papers and devotes a whole 


crime, 
foods. 


years program to book reviews, biog- 
raphies, novels, plays dealing with one or 
several countries. One scheme that is prov- 
ing popular is to take one book, such as 
Anne Lindbergh’s “North to the Orient” 
as a starting point, then go on to books 
about other fliers, and places and people 
where the Lindberghs landed. Music, art, 
literature are of course perennial favorites 
for papers, but it is only occasionally now 
that I am asked to deal with that ancient 
topic, “Which was the greater man, Wash- 
ington or Lincoln.” Reading plays aloud 
is very popular. I reserve sets of three or 
four copies for a definite date, sending 
them about ten days ahead of the club 
meeting. The informal give 
people who have no chance to see stage 
productions an opportunity to keep up 
with the current plays to some extent. A 


readings 
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clubwoman told me that the members liked 
to read the plays that their children were 
seeing in the cities. 


The Perennial Boners 


Along with a lot of hard work for the 
reference librarian there goes much laugh- 
ter. A reader asks for “antidotes on the 
great war,” another for “those books men- 
tioned at bottom of pages, titles are ‘Ibid’ 
and ‘Ante’.” Titles are fearfully mangled. 
Bliss Perry’s And Gladly Teach appears as 
“Teaching Joyfully,” Deserts on the March 
as “Desserts on the March,” 
Emile is disguised as “A Meal, by Rous- 
seau,” while the 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs becomes an even more ap- 
“Come 


Rousseau’s 
famous 


palling number of guinea hens. 
and Get Into It, wrote by a woman,” is one 
variation of Edna Ferber’s Come and Get 
It. “Wisdom Skates” proves to be Wis- 
dom’s Gate; while “Hook homeward an- 
gle” we translate as Look Homeward, An- 
gel; “Etiquette Family Post,” as Etiquette 
by Emily Post. 
titles “Traces of Material on Commercial 
Law,” and “Teaching the Better Living of 
Reading,” but finally decided they must 
Business 


I was almost foiled by the 


be Cases and Material on Law 
and The Teaching of Reading for Better 
Living. Dale Carnegie’s best seller turns 
up as “How to Influence People and Win 
France,” while some optimist asks for Hit- 
ler’s My Battle, as “My Last Battle.” Au- 
thors are frequently credited with books 
they would never recognize as their own, 
for instance, 20,000 Years in Sing Sing, by 
Will Rogers; Tobacco Road, by Donn 
Byrne; Sons and Lovers, by Lida Larri- 
more, that writer of popular romances. 
Chaucer is given as the author of Tangle- 
wood Tales, and almost anybody may be 
the author of Canterbury Tales. 

As in all work there are dull or dis- 
couraging days, but they are more than 
balanced by the knowledge that the Travel- 
ing Library books are bringing needed in- 
formation, recreation, happiness, some- 
times even courage, to young and old all 
over the state. The rewards for the ref- 
erence librarian are many, not the least of 


(Continued on page 379) 
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Out of Thin Air 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


EACHERS of lip reading are ever 
on the lookout for new sources of 
The encyclopedia, 
the dictionary. book reviews, newspaper 
headlines, and whatnots are 
culled daily. but only recently have I be- 
gun to garner material out of thin air. For 


class material. 


magazines 


this special purpose I have an important 
date at 5:30 o'clock every Tuesday after- 
This is the time the radio program 
“Information Please” reaches the Pacific 
Coast. To the teacher who is looking for 
new ideas for lip reading practice and who 
with or without ear 


noon. 


can hear the radio 
phones, this 
both as a source of material and more par- 
It has 
the power to stimulate interest in a variety 
of subjects, and to a lip reading teacher 


As the 


master of ceremonies weekly advises. the 


program is recommended 


ticularly as a source of inspiration. 


even one new idea is priceless. 


program is unrehearsed and the experts se- 
lected to answer the questions must “catch 
as catch can.” In presenting the material 
for class work, the same method employed 
on the program has proved satisfactory, 
namely, that of questions and answers. It 
goes without saying that the teacher will 
have to pick and choose, look up refer- 


ences, verify facts and arrange the mate- 


rial. 
swiftly for that. but the ideas in themselves 


The radio program itself moves too 


are rubies. 

With apologies and grateful apprecia- 
tion to “Information Please” the following 
material is offered as spice for a number 
of different lip reading lessons. 


Name four cows famous in rhyme or 
(No herds, kine or bulls are al- 
The pupils will suggest two, pos- 


The 


story. 
lowed. ) 
sibly three out of the required four. 
teacher has the others ready. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 


Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 


This is the cow with the crumpled horn 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, ete, 


[ never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one. 
Gelett Burgess. 


The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart- 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The cow is too well known, I fear, 
To need an introduction here. 
If she should vanish from earth’s face 
It would be hard to fill her place; 
For with the cow would disappear 
So much that every one holds dear. 
Oliver Herjford. 


What queen said each of the following: 

1. “Let them eat cake.” 

2. “We are not amused.” 

3. “Off with their heads.” 

4. “You must wake and call me early, 
Call me early, mother dear.” 

5. “I love you, Joe.” 

Answers: 

1. Marie Antoinette, when she was told 
that the people had no bread. 

2. Queen Victoria, upon seeing an imi- 
tation of herself by the Hon. Gran- 
tham Young, Groom-in-Waiting to 
the Queen. 

3. The Queen of Hearts, in “Alice's Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland.” 

4. The May (Queen, in 
poem. 

“You must wake and call me early, call 
me early, mother dear; 

Tomorrow'll be the happiest time of all 
the glad New Year: 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the 
maddest, merriest day; 

For I'm to be Queen o’° the May, mother, 
I'm to be Queen o° the May.” 

5. The Queen in Calico in “School 
Days.” 

“You were my queen in calico, 
I was your bashful, barefoot beau, 


Tennyson s 


And you wrote on my slate, ‘I love you. 


Joe 


When we were a couple of kids.” 
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With what states are the following songs 
associated ? 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine—Virginia 

Down on the Farm—Michigan 

By the Waters of Minnetonka—Minnesota 

Suwanee River—Georgia, Florida 

On the Banks of the Wabash—Indiana 

Down on the Rio Grande—Texas 

Down among the Southern Pines—South 
Carolina. 


Give five clichés or bromides answering 
the question: “How did you know?” 
A little bird told me. 
| have a woman’s intuition. 
It came to me in a flash. 
I have second sight. 
I’m psychic! 
I saw it in Walter Winchell’s column. 
I read it in the stars. 


Name these fathers and daughters. 


What father had a headache at the birth 
of his daughter? Minerva is said to have 
sprung full armed from the head of Zeus. 

What father discovered that being the 
father of three daughters had its limita- 
tions? King Lear in Shakespeare’s play. 
Cordelia was his youngest daughter. 

What daughter had her hair cut to help 
her poor father? Jo March, daughter of 
Mr. March in Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little 
Women.” 

What daughter was to have been sacri- 
fced by her father to make the wind 
blow? Iphigenia, daughter of Agamem- 
non. When the fleet which to sail 
against Troy was becalmed, the Delphic 
oracle declared that the death of Iphigenia 
was the only means of propitiating the 
goddess Artemis. 

What daughter took in washing because 
the old man would not work? Sister Anne 
in the song :— 


was 


Mother takes in washing, 

So does Sister Anne, 
Everybody works at our house 
But my old man! 


What were the headlines in the news on 
the following dates? 


September 6, 1901—McKinley Assassi- 
nated, 
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April 18, 1906—San Francisco Fire. 


May 21, 1927—Lindbergh Flies to 
Paris. 

December 5, 1933 — Prohibition Re- 
pealed. 


July 4, 1776—Declaration of Indepen- 
dence Signed. 

July 29, 1866—Atlantie Cable Laid. 

May 7, 1915—Lusitania Sunk. 

April 15, 1912 — Titanic Hits Iceberg 
and Sinks. 

February 15, 1898 — Battleship Maine 
Blown Up. 

June 27, 1887—Volta Bureau Founded. 


Name the cocks 

An opera—Cog D’Or by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakof. 

A play—Chanticler by Rostand. 


A rhyme — Mother Goose Nursery 


Rhy me. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

My dame has lost her shoe 

And master’s lost his fiddling stick, 
And doesn’t know what to do. 


The cock doth crow 
To let you know, 

If you be wise, 

‘Tis time to rise. 


This is the cock that crowed in the morn 
That waked the priest all shaven and 
shorn 


In the Bible —the cock that crowed 
twice. 

And Peter called to mind the word, how 
that Jesus said unto him:—Before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
Mark XIV -72. 

In old English literature—A 
bull story. 


cock and 

And then tell a familiar tale of a cock 
and a bull.—Congreve, Way of the World. 

Things which some call a cock and a 
bull, and others the product of a lively 
imagination.—Thomas Brown. 

In Advertising—the Cock o° the Walk 
Hancock Gasoline. 

The cock that opens the “Information 
Please” Program to whose crowing we are 
indebted for this allspice. 
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Summer Opportunities for the 
Hard of Hearing 


IP reading is 

one means of 

self improve- 
ment that combines 
particularly well with 
a vacation. Unless 
your idea of a holi- 
day is to spend it on 
a desert island. you 
are bound to be 
thrown with people, 
new people at that. 
And being thrown 
with new people is 
conducive to lip read- 
ing practice: so, if 
you can arrange for a 


of lip reading lessons 
during your vacation 
period you are likely to see results in the 
way of improved ability to understand con- 
versation. 

Several of the lip reading schools are 
offering special inducements to _ interest 
prospective pupils in summer work. East 
and West. summer courses are to be held 


through July and August. and as nobody 


can spend all of his time practicing lip 
reading. all the schools are emphasizing 
the vacation possibilities of the areas sur- 
rounding them. 


Lip Reading and the Fair 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading in- 
vites visitors to New York and the World’s 
Fair to stop in to observe the work of the 
School, to get information for friends or 
relatives, or to make use of the amplified 
telephone. 

The summer session will extend from 
July 5 to August 12, but the school is open 
to visitors throughout the summer. Short 
series of introductory lessons will be given 
to those who are in the city for only a 





Photo by Brown Bros 
concentrated course THE MOST AMAZING SKYLINE IN THE WORLD. THE NITCHIE 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING IS LOCATED IN THIS SECTION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


brief period, and lesson material and di- 
rections for carrying on further study at 
home will be provided. 

The preservation and improvement of the 
voice and speech of the hard of hearing 
is a subject of increasing interest in or 
ganizations for the hard of hearing and in 
lip reading classes throughout the country. 
A special feature of the summer session 
work will be group lessons in voice train 
ing and in choral reading, and a course 
for teachers of speech who wish to make 
a special study of voice and speech prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing. 

The World’s Fair will offer to teachers 
and leaders of classes in lip reading an ir 
exhaustible supply of material that can be 
used as the basis of practice material later. 
A summer in New York, therefore, will be 
both pleasant and profitable. It might be 
added that there is plenty of cool weather 
in New York, even during July and Av 
gust; and even when it is warm, there are 
innumerable places where it is possible te 
get cool without great effort. 
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Lip Reading and the Ocean 


The New England School of Lip Reading 
will again conduct summer courses at Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, in the picturesque sur- 
roundings afforded by old New England 
coast towns. 

In the charming “Garden House.” the 
summer cottage where classes are held. peo- 
ple of varying interests from all parts of 
the country meet to achieve one common 
purpose—that of making communication 
easier for themselves and those they en- 
counter in social and business contacts. 

A delightful, cool studio is provided for 
intensive work in lip reading. There are 
individual and class lessons with different 
teachers and in different grades. from first 
beginners to advanced. The variety of ma- 
terial is an education in itself, stimulating 
the interest that helps the student to carry 
on. 

After the morning’s work, the afternoons 
are free for rest and recreation. Bathing 
beaches are not far away, and some of the 
students bathe every day; others walk to 
town to browse in the fascinating shops. 
Still others go for long afternoon sails, or 
drives along the famous North Shore, with 
all its beauty and all its historic and artistic 


associations. 
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There is opportunity for congenial com- 
panionship; and at the end of the summer 
there will be not only the realization that 
progress has been made in the vital art of 
lip reading, but a consciousness of re- 
newed health and spirit and the memory 
of happy days at Rockport by the sea. 


Lip Reading and the Lake Country 


The Michigan State Normal College of- 
fers a summer course lasting from June 
26 to August 4. The Horace H. Rackham 
School of Special Education has provided 
new and enlarged facilities for training 
teachers of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing, as well as courses in lip reading 
and speech correction for hard of hearing 
adults. Ypsilanti is happily located within 
an hour's drive of Lake Erie and about the 
same distance from the great city of De- 
troit. Many of the lake resorts are within 
easy reach, and those who are doing only 
part time work at the university will have 
plenty of opportunity to bathe, drive and 
sail. Lip reading courses in the Jena 
Method are given under the guidance of 
Miss Anne Bunger, and students may elect 
other courses if they wish. Among the 
courses offered is one in the retention of 
normal voice quality. 





THE STUDIO COTTAGE AT ROCKPORT, MASS., WHERE THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL WILL 
CONDUCT LIP READING CLASSES THIS SUMMER. 
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The Kinzie Summer Session will be held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, where Miss Frances 
Harrod 
reading to both hard of hearing children 
offer 
courses for teachers of adults. The classes 
will be held in the Central High School 
Building. only a block from the Carnegie 


Downes will give lessons in lip 


and adults, and will also normal 


Public Library and four blocks from Lake 
Vendota. 
well as the state capital, and being situated 


Madison is a university town as 


on an isthmus between two lakes it gives 
plenty of opportunity for out of door life. 

The whole state of Wisconsin is vacation 
ground, for lakes and rivers abound, and 


many of them are easily reached from 


Madison. Also easily accessible are the 
Indian ceremonials which are held during 


July and August. The ancient amphi- 
theatre of Stand Rock, said to have been 
a gathering place for the Winnebago In- 
dians in the early days, is less than 10) 
Here the Indians 
gather every year to hold their dances and 


miles from Madison. 


historic observances. 
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Wisconsin University offers a wealth of 
opportunities for summer students. The 
1,000 acre arboretum, the wild life refuge 
and the forest experimental preserve pro- 
vide a marvelous out of door laboratory 
for those interested in natural history; and, 
like all university towns, Madison has a 
wealth of attractive shops, tea shops and 
other rendezvous. As Senator Clapp, of 
Wisconsin, has put it, “It is hard to speak 
of Madison without being charged with 
exaggeration. 


Lip Reading in Maine 


But, talking of vacation states, Maine in- 
evitably comes to mind, whether you are 
thinking of lip reading, mountains, lakes, 
Maine provides all of them. New 
Harbor, where Miss Harriette Smith will 
conduct lip reading classes, is one of the 


or sea. 


lovely chain of seacoast resorts that stretch 
along the Maine coast. Miss Smith’s cot- 
is on the shore, 
where opportunities for fishing, 


tage, “Spruce Ledge,” 
sailing, 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Courtesy The Madison and Wisconsin Foundation 


AEROPLANE VIEW OF MADISON, WISCONSIN, SHOWING THE STATE CAPITOL IN THE CEN- 
TER AND LAKE MENDOTA IN THE BACKGROUND. THE KINZIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
WILL HOLD A SUMMER SESSION IN MADISON. 
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Adult Lip Reading Classes 
In New York City 


By Frank A. TABER 


S lip reading for adults is being of- 
fered by more and more cities. it 
has been suggested that possibly 

the teachers in other localities might be in- 
terested in hearing about my work in New 
York City. All of us face many of the 
same problems and perhaps my own ex- 
perience may be helpful to others. 

In order to understand why I teach as 
I do it is necessary to know something 
about my classes. the number of pupils. the 
number of different class centers and the 
hours of instruction given. 

My classes were organized in January. 
1934, as part of the Adult Education Work 
sponsored by the federal government. and 
supervised by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. The purpose of the 
classes was to provide free instruction in 
lip reading to adults who were unemployed 
and unable to attend the public school 
classes held in the evening. 
has been fine right from the first; I have 
never had fewer than 175 pupils, and often 
the number has been considerably greater. 
As New York is a very large city, class 
centers were found in the different bor- 
oughs so that it would not be necessary for 
the pupils to travel long distances. So | 
Manhattan, the Bronx. 
Brooklyn, and Jamaica, Long Island. It is 
a full-time job for the teacher, as I have a 
two hour class in the forenoon and another 
in the afternoon five days a week. More- 
over, the classes run all summer up to the 
middle of August. On every day except 
Monday I travel from one borough to an- 
other during the lunch period. 


The response 


have classes in 


Difference in Ages and Nationalities 

Who are the pupils and how are they 
grouped ? 
l7 to 83. 
men and the great majority are between 35 


The pupils range in age from 
There are more women than 


and 55. The pupils represent all types 
with regard to education and background. 
As might be expected. a large number of 
nationalities is represented. I have Syri- 
ans. Dutch, Italians. Bohemians, Russians, 
Austrians and right now several German 
However. the number of foreign 


born pupils in any one class is never large, 


refugees. 


so they do not present a serious problem. 
At the present time my pupils are divided 
into 9 different groups. much of the group- 
ing depending on the class center rather 
than on their lip reading ability. It would 
and better for 
them, if it were possible to classify them 
accurately and teach them accordingly. 
But since my time is spread over so many 
centers this is not possible. For example, 


be much easier for me. 


I go to Brooklyn once a week for one two- 
hour class. That means that all of the 
Brooklyn pupils who want my work must 
come together in one group. And I feel 
that they get more from a two-hour period 
of ungraded work than they would from 
one hour of specialized work considering 
that the class meets but once a week. If I 
could go there twice a week I would divide 
them. At the present time I have 2 groups 
of beginners; 3 ungraded 
groups of intermediates, and one advanced 
group. The number of pupils in a class 
ranges from 12 to 34. 


groups; 3 


Pupils Take the Work Seriously 


How do I work with them? It is diff- 
cult to generalize about my work because 
it is not alike in any two classes. Each 
group of pupils requires its own treatment 
just as each individual pupil presents his 
own problem. The best I can do is try to 
tell you what I do in most of my classes 
with most of my pupils. And I hope it 
will be clear that | alter this plan constant- 
ly when I feel it is necessary. 
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The great majority of my pupils take 
their work seriously. They have been told 
that lip reading is not easy for adults to 
master and that the only way they can do 
it is to work at it and think about it. They 
all keep note books in which they write the 
facts about the formal lessons and any bits 
of information relating to lip reading 
which seem important to them. They know 
that reviews are given before each lesson 
and that they will be held accountable for 
anything gone over in previous lessons. 
They have had it impressed upon them 
that lip reading ability does not come to 
the average pupil without effort and that 
it requires both 
They know that lip reading can no more 
be mastered without thought and study 


time and application. 


than Russian, Chinese or any other foreign 
language. They realize that they are com- 
ing to school to learn a new and difficult 
subject which will prove valuable to them 
later on, and they are willing to put forth 
I must say this atti- 
tude is not found in all the adult lip read- 


the effort required. 


ing classes I have observed. 
Two-Hour Lesson Periods 


How are the lessons presented? My two- 
hour class periods are divided into two 
parts with a fifteen minute intermission at 
the end of the first period. The first peri- 
od, which runs a full hour, is devoted to 


With 


the formal lesson on the movement. 


a full hour at my disposal I can dwell ° 


longer on the various drills and elaborate 
more than would be possible with less 
time. For the first five minutes I review 
the movement studied the preceding les- 
son. The details of that review are always 
worked out by the pupils. I usually write 
on the board something as follows: 


Last Tuesday we studied the movement for the 
vowel (?). Mrs. Smith says that 
the movement for that vowel is: 


Then I hand the chalk to Mrs. Smith 
and she fills in the blank spaces. If she 
cannot do it, I call on another pupil and 
Mrs. Smith decides she had better read 
over her notes on the former lesson. | 
never say anything if a pupil does not 
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know the answers, but it is usually plain 
that a littlke more study would be benef. 
cial. 

After the review movement has been de- 
scribed on the board, I have one of the 
pupils write a list of model words which 
It is surprising how 
much trouble many pupils experience try- 
ing to think of using familiar 
sounds. It has made me realize how neces- 


show this movement. 
words 


sary it is to bring home to them in some 
definite manner the various vowels and 
consonants studied. By having them think 
out the model words, the special move- 
ment being studied becomes a usable part 
of their speech and lip reading. After the 
list of words has been written the pupil 
says the words for the class, the class re- 
peating. In that way they see the move- 
ment on the pupil’s lips and feel it on their 
own. 


Making the Pupils Think 


Who cares what they feel on their own 
I do, and | think it is very helpful 
and important. My pupils are all taught 
to think out the movements for themselves. 
They take the new movement, put it in a 
common word, say that word to them- 
selves, and then think what moved to form 
the sound. If they did not get the feel of 
the movement it would be very difficult for 
If you don’t think 


lips? 


them to describe it. 
so, try it. 

As a rule I do not give more by way of 
review than the description of the move- 
ment and the model words. So not more 
than five minutes are devoted to it. After 
the review comes the advanced movement 
and I have already told how the pupils 
work that out for themselves. I usually 
help them word the description of the 
movement so that it will be concise and 
clear. Then one of the pupils writes a list 
of model words for the new movement and 
says them with the class. Then come the 
Contrast Words and I always write those, 
as it would take too long for the pupils to 
think them out. After I have written the 
words on the board I ask someone what 
those words are intended to show? What 
are they for, and what are the pupils to 
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watch for? I try to get my pupils to think 
about every bit of the lesson, to see what 
it is all about and what they should get 
from it. I know that some teachers will 
say that it is not necessary to give the 
Perhaps not. I 
haven't always done that. For at least two 
years I passed out everything all cut up 
and predigested. But the third year, when 
many of the same pupils came back and 
were no better than they many 
months before, I realized that the only way 
| could develop a lip reader was to force 
him to do the thinking. In my experience 
—and I have had at least 1,500 different 
pupils in the past five years—not more 
than 25% of the class can acquire lip 
reading by the easier way. The other 75% 
find it very difficult, and must think out 
their difficulties after they know how lip 
reading works and why it works that way. 
Private teachers who work with pupils 
six or eight months rarely have a chance 
to check up on them at some later time to 
find out exactly how much lip reading the 
pupil acquired. But if you have free 
classes and the same pupils come back 
year after year, the success or failure of 


pupils so much detail. 


were 


your earlier work becomes apparent. 
Make the Sentences Entertaining 


The parts of the formal lesson described 
30 far take up about 20 minutes of my first 
hour. Then come the sentences and the 
fun. I think all teachers will agree with 
me that the formal lesson is by far the 
harder part to make interesting and put 
over. And it becomes especially difficult 
to hold the interest if the formal lesson 
takes up an hour. The best chance to in- 
still interest and fun into the lesson comes 
in the choice of sentences. I never use a 
text book for any of my work. Instead, I 
give a lot of time and thought to select- 
ing clue words for my sentences. I want 
clue words which are drawn from every- 
day life and upon which I can base a lot 
of live, interesting 
tences. | change my clue words constantly 


and humorous sen- 


and give as many good sentences for each 
clue word as I can think of. I give prac- 


tically everything from memory and can 


~] 


Ww 
1 


rattle off sentences as fast as I can 
use them. The great 
sentences are funny and many are absurd. 
But they are perfectly good lip reading 


sentences and keep the pupils amused, with 


majority of my 


wide smiles on their faces, and constantly 
alert to know what crazy thing I'll say 
By poking fun at myself, I avoid 
The live, 


humorous sentences make no requirement 


next. 
hurting any one else’s feelings. 


as to background, either in education or 
experience, so they are within the range of 
all. 
Keep Things Moving Rapidly 

Another thing which is important if one 
is to maintain interest is to keep the lesson 
moving rapidly. When I give a sentence 
the first time, perhaps a third of the class 
I call on one of the pupils 
using inaudible voice, of 


get it at once. 
to repeat it, 
course. That gives everyone two chances 
at it. Then, to help those who still have 
not understood, I develop the thought, 
using loud voice or writing a word or two 
on the board. After that I pass on to the 
next sentence and again [ help one or two 
others who are having trouble. I never go 
over the entire class with any one sentence. 
I prefer to carry the slow ones with me by 
writing difficult sentences and hoping that 
they will have their chance when the next 
sentence comes along. I try to call on 
every pupil at least once and more often 
if possible. My feeling is that by keeping 
the sentences moving rapidly I hold the in- 
terest of all, and by holding their interest 
I accomplish as much for them as lip read- 
ers as I would if I took time to go over the 
whole class, thereby losing the interest of 
many in the process. For the same reason 
I do not attempt to repeat my sentences by 
way of review. If I did the sentences 
would not be interesting nor funny, and 
would have lost the spontaneity which 
made them attractive the first time. | 
would rather hold the interest of the pu- 
pils by giving them a wealth of practice 
material, and some fun in the process. I 
should like to emphasize the fact, however, 
that the fun all grows out of the material 
just as a tulip grows out of its bulb. We 
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waste no time. but work hard and fast the 
full period. 
Write for the Slow Pupils 

A third factor in maintaining interest is 
to carry along those who are slow or just 
beginning. I do much of that by writing 
on the blackboard. I was very hard of 
hearing when I first started to study lip 
reading, so I know from my own experi- 
ence how necessary it is to have a lot of 
help on the board. I never write anything 
until after the class has had ample oppor- 
tunity to lip read it. I write for those who 
cannot lip read and cannot hear, and by 
so doing I carry them along and keep them 
interested. Very soon they find themselves 
swept into the stream and taking part 
in the lesson along with the others. The 
pupils who cannot lip read and cannot 
hear are the ones who need the work the 
most. 

I usually give sentences until within 
about five minutes of the end of the hour. 
At that point I tell short anecdotes. I write 
a title, and a brief outline, if needed, then 
tell the anecdote more for the laugh it 
produces than for its real lip reading 
value. The amount I write on the board 
for such things depends entirely on the 
class. I can teach a full hour in my ad- 
vanced class without writing one word on 
the board. In the other classes I write as 
much as is needed to supplement the lip 
reading ability of the pupils. The anec- 
dotes round out my first period and send 
the pupils out for the intermission with 
happy expressions on their faces. 


Memorize All Material 


The second hour is devoted to anything 
which affords lip reading practice. Some- 
times it consists of one long topic given in 
narrative form. For such topics I use a 
brief outline, or not, depending on how 
well the class follows me. In any case I 
always give more and more help towards 
the end of the hour because I know they 
are tired. Sometimes I give guessing 
games or sets of sentences carrying out 
any special device. I try to end the lesson 
with something short, snappy and easy. 


: the foundation 
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But that is not always possible. If the 
class is at all advanced I give material 
typed on slips about once a week. I give 
the great majority of the material myself 
and I give it from memory if at all possi- 
ble. To my mind nothing should ever be 
read in class and material given from 
memory is many times more interesting. 
In all of my work I try not to allow the 
And that 
is what usually happens as soon as I allow 
the pupils to give much of the material. 
Most of them cannot give it well, the mem- 
bers of the class have trouble following 
and become discouraged and I have lost 
the confidence I have worked weeks or 
months to build up in my pupils. By giv- 
ing most of the material myself I know | 
can put it over. I can make them follow, 
and follow easily, with the result that it 
gives them that glorious psychological up- 
lift which is so necessary, and is really 
what they came to class to get. The psy- 
chological aspect is very important. 


pupils to become discouraged. 


Psychological Reaction Important 


What is the reaction on the part of the 
pupils? The best evidence of the pupils’ 
reaction is their constant attendance year 
in and year out. They come out in all 
kinds of weather. The weather has never 
been too cold nor too hot to prevent my 
having a satisfactory number out for class. 
When I ask some of them who have had 
work for at least three 
years if they are bored at having the same 
old thing over and over they reply, “Abso- 
lutely not. If we were bored we wouldn't 
come so regularly.” They not only keep 
coming but their personalities blossom out 
in a most gratifying manner. Their entire 
lives are made over and they gain a re- 
newed spirit and self confidence which 
they carry home with them. I have re- 
ceived many letters from the pupils them- 
selves and from members of their families 
telling me what a great change the lip 
reading classes have made in their lives. 
That is why I say that it is the psychologi- 
cal side which is so important, even though 
few of the pupils realize it themselves. 


(Continued on page 373) 
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She Lifted the Rug and Found a Job! 


By JOHN A. FERRALL 


HERE is one phase of her work as 

employment manager for the Stam- 

ford Chapter of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing upon which 
Betty Kinney prides herself. I mean the 
thoroughness with which she searches the 
history of each applicant to learn of any 
hidden talents, any hobbies, that might 
open the way to a profitable job. She really 
has made some astonishing discoveries in 
this way and succeeded in placing appli- 
cants in jobs for which they never would 
have applied on their own initiative. Some- 
times it may be a hobby that opens up new 
sources of income or a new job; now and 
then it is the ability the applicant has 
shown in church or 
work that demonstrates his fitness for a 
particular job. 
not saying much about Persian rugs in 
Persian rugs are 
About two 


some recreational 


All this being true, we are 


her presence these days. 
taboo not to say dangerous. 
weeks ago— 

“That was a good looking youngster 
who just passed me in the hall,” remarked 
Fred Bishop, as he came into Betty’s office 
“l’m glad you got him out of 
here before Frank Shelly arrived 
as Frank is.” 

“Just another job applicant,” said Betty, 
shortly. “And a mighty difficult one he 
is proving to be, because he has no general 


at noon. 
jealous 


training or knowledge. He’s been a gro- 
cery clerk since he left high school—and 
deafness is not exactly an advantage in 
that particular work. His name is Kir- 
man—he’s a Persian 

“A Persian?” asked Fred, starting up. 
“I wish I could have had a word or two 
with him. Mavbe he could tell me—you 
see my aunt asked me sometime ago—I 
keep forgetting it—to find some one who 
can repair and clean her pet Persian rug. 
A Persian could- 

“Not even a Persian would be apt to 
learn much about repairing and cleaning 
Persian said 


rugs—in a grocery store, 


Betty, who really wasn’t in a very good 
humor, what with this and that. 

“Ouch!” exclaimed Fred. “Let’s change 
the subject, then: You wanted me to drive 
you down to the Talfourd 
Store?” 

“Yes,” agreed Betty, and feeling a little 
ashamed of her irritation, she added: 
“Maybe I’ve enough Persian blood in my 
veins to be of help. 


Department 


Anyway I know 
where you can find a Persian rug store- 
only a block or so from the Talfourd Store. 
They have a partly woven Persian rug in 
the show window. Come along and I'll 
show you where it is.” 

Betty pointed out the rug place, and 
Fred prepared to take her to the Talfourd 
Store and return. An 
him. 

“Maybe you're overlooking a bet,” he 
suggested. “Suppose you stop here and 
visit this Persian—I mean you know how 
nationalities stick together. Perhaps this 
Persian rug man might be willing to help 
you find work for his fellow countryman.” 

“What an absolutely sensible idea!” 
cried Betty. “Why in the world didn’t 
I think of it. Of course I'll go in with 
you—stop, look and listen.” 


idea occurred to 


However, her hopes fell considerably 
when she found that the 
pert who operated the Persian Rug Shop, 
He did 


prove to be the man Fred was seeking, 


id 


Persian” rug ex- 
was really a Mr. Jacob Eisner. 


however, and arrangements were quickly 
made to have him call for and take care of 
Auntie’s rug. 

“You weave too? 
Betty, indicating the partly finished rug 


rugs, suggested 
in the show window. 

“No, not now,” replied Eisner, appar- 
ently with regret. “A fellow I had work- 
ing for me started that, but before he fin- 
ished it somebody left him a lot of money 
went back to Persia—or some- 
The rug will have to stay unfin- 
find another expert. 


and he 
where. 


ished until I can 
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There's a lot more to handling these valu- 
able rugs like your aunt’s than the mere 
cleaning and repairing of them,” he ex- 
plained to Fred. “It’s more than laundry 
We have to know about how the 
wool is prepared—the dyeing, twisting, 
to take care of Per- 


work. 


knotting and so on 
sian rugs and not hurt them.” 

CPiseg . . 

ersian rugs have a wonderful repu- 

tation,” said Betty. 

“They re tops.” 

“Just what is the difference 

“Persian rugs are like music or poetry— 
explained Mr. 
are songs, poems, pic- 


agreed Eisner, briefly. 


or maybe story telling.” 


Eisner. “They 
tures 

“That's right.” agreed Fred. “My aunt's 
rug is like a map of a garden—shows 
paths, flower beds. trees and the like.” 

“That’s right.” nodded Eisner. “They 
weave the Persian rugs differently, too— 
I mean the knotting, for example. You 
wind two ends of the yarn around two 
separate threads of the warp,” he ex- 
plained, trying to illustrate it with a few 
bits of string, “bringing the two ends of 
the yarn to the surface between each space 
of the warp. Then—” 

“Never mind,” pleaded Betty, lifting a 
hand to her temple. “I guess I’m just not 
technically minded—particularly — today. 
In fact, the only reason I started this con- 
versation was the word ‘Persian.’ I came 
in here thinking you were a Persian—and 


I have a Persian man who needs a job—”’ 


“You mean you know a Persian fellow 
who wants a job?” interrupted Eisner. 
“Well, if he isn’t absolutely hopeless in 
some way—habits and so on—maybe | 
could use him right here.” 

“IT am employment manager for the lo- 
cal Chapter of the Society for the hard of 
hearing,” she told him, wondering why in 
the world she brought the matter up. Cer- 
tainly, she thought, this was not one of her 
best days, from a mental standpoint. “This 
Persian boy is losing his hearing, and | 
just thought that. being a Persian, you 
might be willing to help me find work for 
a fellow countryman.” 

“TI can give this Persian a job,” said 
Mr. Eisner, confidently. 
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“But—but you can’t say that—though 
the man is of good habits and has an ex. 
cellent personality. I didn’t have a chance 
to tell you that he knows nothing of rugs— 
I was recommending him to you merely 
as a Persian. He’s been a grocery clerk 
since he left high school. He came to this 
country with his parents when he was 
about 12.” 

“Then that settles it.” insisted Eisner, 
“Bring him around; I’m pretty sure I can 
use him.” 

“Even if he knows nothing about rugs?” 
asked Betty. feeling sure she must be 
dreaming. 


“Every Persian knows rugs,” declared 
Eisner. “In Persia, you know,” he ex- 


plained to Fred, apparently realizing that 
Betty was in no condition to follow him, 
“all boys work at rug weaving from the 
time they are 5 until they are 10 or 12. 
And they never forget. The feller | had—the 
one who started that rug in the window— 
I'll bet you he hadn't thought about rugs 
for 20 years before he came here looking 
for a job, but it all came right back to 
him, and after a year or so he built that 
loom during slack times one summer and 
decided to weave himself a rug.” 

“You know—I mean maybe I’m not 
dreaming all this,” said Betty. 

Eisner laughed. He seemed to be en- 
joying the situation immensely. 

“You bet you're not dreaming,” he as- 
sured her. “And if you know how I've 
been trying to locate a Persian, you'd un- 
derstand that I’m hoping that I’m not 
dreaming either. Why, my best advertis- 
ing plea is that you shouldn’t trust your 
valuable Persian rugs to any one but a 
Persian expert—™ 

“But if he is deaf—”~ 

“Tt wouldn't bother him at all—I’m kind 
er deaf myself.” said the astonishing Mr. 
Eisner. ‘No, it won’t even bother me if 
he sings.” 

“Sings?” inquired Betty. 

“Sure.” nodded Eisner. “All these 
weavers sing—you know: ‘One, two, buckle 
my shoe!” and so on, only they tell them- 
selves, singing, what to do with the weav- 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Those Friends Thou Hast 


By Annie R. HUNTER 


“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 


O the hard of hearing have friends? 
Is deafness a bar to friendship? 
Different make different 

Some of us were so fortunate 
as to be born into gregarious families 
with plenty of acquaintances, and thus 
were able to begin in childhood a social 
foundation upon which to build the house 
of friendship we learned to erect in later 
We started out with plenty of 
and expected to keep them. 
Usually, I think, our expectation was 
rewarded. At least that was my experi- 
But we need to keep on making 


persons 
answers. 


years. 
friends, 


ence. 
new friends in mature years, and that is 
where many persons, even those without 
a physical handicap, sometimes fail. 

I believe it is assumed that most hard 
of hearing persons join leagues in order 
to have friends, but from my observation 
among the members of my local society 
for the hard of hearing, I cannot believe 
this is altogether true. They have friends 
and they are friends. None of them had 
to join the club for friendship, although 
it is probable they increased the number 
of their friends by joining. 

I think hard of hearing persons really 
have the very best among friends. Notice 
some of their most intimate companions. 
They are persons of high quality, whom 
the normally hearing also value. Deaf- 
ness is an acid test of friendship, like 
poverty, and whether or not the hard of 
hearing are particular or discriminating 
as to their their friends are 
usually noticeable for gemiality and kind- 
It takes a superior character to 
see superior qualities in others, and to 
know how to bring out those qualities in 
spite of handicaps. 

The friends who maintain a calm and 
casual attitude toward deafness are most 


associates, 


ness. 


Polonius, in Hamlet. 

valuable. They help to keep the physical 
handicap from being treated as either a 
They often act as 
go-betweens, helping to establish social 
relations between the hard 
person and his world. 

For all of this, the hard of hearing 
And he in 
turn owes a debt to his friends. He is 
to have faith in his 
He must be forbear- 


tragedy or a comedy. 


of hearing 


person must be grateful. 


under obligation 
friends at all times. 
ing, and refuse to believe he is neglected 
or forgotten just because he is compelled 
to remain for a while in a gathering of 
hearing persons without being noticed. 
He can be patient when he sits, eagerly 
watching the lips of speakers, hoping 
there will be a break in the conversation 
to let him in, and seeing the others talk 
on and on and on. He must not think 
of himself at such times, but of others, 
and be glad of their enjoyment instead 
of resenting their seeming neglect. 

I believe the hard of hearing person 
can help his friends when they try to talk 
with him if he will convince them that 
they do not need to strain their voices. 
Whether he reads the lips or wears a 
hearing aid, he can usually understand 
better if they will speak clearly in a mod- 
erate tone, and not shout. It is his busi- 
ness to make them understand this. 

Are there actually “friendless” hard of 
hearing persons? I have never met any, 
even among those who are not members 
of leagues. But if there are such per- 
sons, and they really have no friends, it 
must be for some reason apart from deaf- 
ness, for deafness alone will not set any- 
body against an individual who is other- 
wise worthy of friendship. If a hard of 
that his deaf- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Material for Early Beginners 
By Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 


Exercises on Vowels and Diphthongs 


HESE exercises are for early begin- 
ners. and I have found that they al- 
ways interest pupils of both sexes and 
They may be used any time after 
been 


all ages. 
movements have 


It seems advisable. how- 


the sounds and 
studied in lessons. 
ever. not to use the exercise the same day 
that the particular lesson is studied, but to 
wait over a lesson or two. Some pupils 
have no difficulty in recognizing the right 
word for the vowel or diphthong sound, 
while others do not find it too easy. 

The object of these exercises is to make 
the pupil think for himself. and also to fix 
in his mind the movements and sounds of 
the long vowels. the diphthongs and the 
vowel sounds of er and aw. The teacher 
is to write on the blackboard (or pad) the 
sounds only, and the pupils are to write 
the words under the correct sound. and 
then repeat the sentence that has been given 
by the teacher. Have the pupils volunteer 
to come to the board. but try to see that 
each pupil responds. These exercises may 
be used for one pupil or with a class. 


Exercise on Long Vowel Sounds 


(Nouns only to be used in this exercise) 


a ra) 00 a é 
farm Joe Z00 May sea 
palms show soup vase bees 
father soap booth bay fee 
farmer shoe face sheep 

Sue 


We shall move to the farm in May. 

You may put the flowers in the blue vase. 
Shall we go to the zoo this afternoon? 
The house faces the sea. 

I saw Joe at the show last night? 

Shall we have soup for lunch? 

There is a flower booth at the fair. 

Did you see the ship in the bay? 
There are many palms in the South. 
Will you go to the shoe shop with me? 
How old is Joe? 


The boy will mow the lawn for his father, 

The farmer has a hive of bees. 

You may pay the fee at the booth. 

I saw May and her brother Joe on the 
ship. 

Shall we sail around the bay? 

The farmer will shear the sheep. 

May and Sue have gone to the farm to 
see the farmer shear the sheep. 

You will find some soap on the shelf. 

The baby would not show her face. 


Exercise on Diphthongs 
Vowels of two movements 
The pupils are to write on the black- 
board. under the correct heading, all words 
having diphthong sounds and repeat the 
sentence. 
ou ow i ol oy 
south how five oil boy 
mouse bow pipe boil boys 
mouth pie voice joy 
found my 
find 
size 
shy 
fife 
scythe 
wise 
buy 
wife 
why 
How far South have you been? 
The boy will be five years old the fifth of 
May. 
The mouse made a hole in the wall. 
Father smokes his pipe after dinner. 
That blueberry pie makes my mouth wa- 
ter. 
Will you have olive oil on your tomato 
salad? 
Mother’s voice is sweet and low. 
You may find the boys in the bow of the 
ship. 
Are those shoes the right size for you? 
The baby is shy and puts his thumb in 
his mouth. 
Do you like the shrill music of the fife? 
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We watched the farmer mow with his 
scythe. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

Do you think father was wise to buy the 
farm? 

My wife is always busy as a bee. 

Why did they buy the farm? 

We found father’s pipe on the shelf. 

Does the water boil? 

When the water boils I will make some 
coffee. 

The farmer will show the boy how to 
mow with the scythe. 


Exercise on er and aw 
The pupils are to write on the black- 
board, under the proper heading, all words 
having these vowel sounds, and repeat the 
sentence. 


er ir ur aw au 
fern firm fur saw sauce 
were first purse shawl pause 
earth fir surf wharf 
verse chirp Thursday thaw 
perch curve warm 
transfer 
serve 
her 


There is a beautiful fern in the bay win- 
dow. 

Has mother shown you her new tur coat? 

There are some fir trees in front of the 
house. 

How long has your father been a mem- 
ber of the firm? 

Can you repeat the first verse of the 
poem ? 

How warm the sun is this morning! 

We went down to the shore to see the 
surf after the storm. 

Where were you last Thursday? 

We saw the boys on our way to the 
wharf. 

How far from the earth is the sun? 

Is this your mother’s shawl on the sofa? 

We saw the new baby this afternoon for 
the first time. 

We were South five years ago. 

I do not know where I left my purse. 

Shall we have some apple sauce for 
lunch? 

The boys fish from the wharf. 

Father and the boys went fishing for 
perch. 
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We shall have to trans/er from the bus to 
a car. 

The sun is so warm it will thaw the ice. 

The birds chirp outside my window. 

The man made a brief pause in his re- 
marks. The reader made a pause between 
the first and second verses of the poem. 

What time do they serve breakfast at the 
hotel? 

You must drive slowly, as there is a 
sharp curve in the road. 


Class Exercise 
For Very Elementary Work 
To be used any time after the first lesson. 
The teacher gives the first sentence. The 
pupil who has the cue word is to repeat 
the teacher’s sentence and then give the 
The underlined word 
should be typed on the opposite side of the 
slip, as it is the cue-word for the pupil and 


sentence on his slip. 


is used in both the teacher’s sentence and 
the one held by the pupil. The pupil writes 
the word on the blackboard. 


Would you like to live on a farm? 
(Where is the farm?) 


We may move in the fall. 
(We may move to the farm.) 


They have so much faith in you. 
(You must have faith in yourself.) 


The baby lost a shoe. 

(What size shoe does the baby wear? ) 
We saw a ship sailing on the sea. 

(What time did the ship sail? ) 

Who will sew the seam for me? 


(I will sew the seam on the sewing ma 
chine. ) 


The farmer has some sheep. 
(We saw the sheep on the farm.) 


How much does the beef weigh? 
(Father will weigh the beef for you.) 


Where is my new vase? 
({ put the flowers in the new vase.) 


Shall we pay the fee at the booth? 
(Where is the booth? } 


(Continued on page 379) 
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Studies of Education in America 
The Structure and Administration of Educa- 

tion in American Democracy. Issued by 

the Educational Policies Commission of 

the National Education Association, 120] 

16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Boards, 128 pp. 75 cents. 

Social Service and the Schools. Also issued 
by the Educational Policies Commission. 
Paper. 148 pp. 50 cents. 

Organization and Administration of Public 
Education, by Walter D. Cocking and 
Charles H. Gilmore. Staff Study No. 2. 
Advisory Committee on Education. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Paper, 184 pages. 20 
cents, 

All of these are important and highly in- 
teresting studies of the national educa- 
tional scene. They not only portray the 
different methods of assigning responsi- 
bility for public education in the various 
states, but point out such defects as exist 
in the present arrangement. The variations 
in the theory of control, the legal bound- 
aries of public education, the responsi- 
bilities of state and local governments, the 
lack of co-ordination in the different edu- 
cational units are shown. The two volumes 
issued by the National Education Associa- 
tion stress the changing structure of our 
educational scheme. The one on “Social 
Services” presents an analysis of the co- 
operative relationships between public 
schools and public health, welfare and rec- 
reation agencies and public libraries. The 
report of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation suggests necessary improvements in 
educational administration, mentioning es- 
pecially the necessity for state control of 
education (which, it is pointed out, need 
not interfere with financial aid from the 
federal government). and for a unified ad- 
ministration. 


“In each state a 
single State board 
of education 
should be respon- 
sible for the ad- 
ministration of the 
educational pr o- 
No State at 
time 


gram. 
the present 
has the single 
board system 
The multiple board 
system results in complicated, hap-hazard 
and cumbersome educational machinery. 
There is little coordination among the va- 
rious boards. Misunderstandings. bids for 
power, jealousies and partisan politics arise 
out of ill-defined and frequently overlap- 
ping functions. If education is to be a con- 
tinuous process and if a State is to have a 
coordinated system of education, the educa- 
tional program must be planned and ad- 
miriistered as a unit.... Nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary schools, secon- 
dary schools, including junior and senior 
high schools, junior colleges, vocational 
schools, colleges. universities, night schools, 
various special schools for the handi- 
capped, trade schools, continuation schools, 
and schools for adults, have developed in- 
dependently and have continued to operate 
with little relationship to one another. 
They are controlled by a variety of gov 
erning boards and their programs are ad- 
ministered by unrelated staffs. . . . The 
chief State educational officer should be 
the educational leader of his State in ad- 
ministration and policy formation.” 
Along with these reports should be read 
that submitted to the United States Senate, 
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April 3, 1939, by Senator Thomas of Utah. 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. 
This is a carefully compiled and very sig- 
nificant discussion of Federal Assistance to 
the States for the Support of Public Educa- 
tion. It stresses the inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity in the different states, 
the differences in the ability to support 
schools, the fundamental interest of the 
Federal government in education, and the 
disposition of grants to states under Bill 
§. 1305. 

The facts presented are striking, and 
are not a cause for congratulation. In the 
United States there are still more illiterates 
than college graduates. There are approxi- 
mately 3,600,000 illiterates and about 15,- 
000.000 others who cannot read a news- 
paper or write a simple letter. Among the 
3,100 counties in the United States, only 
400 have public libraries, and there are 
more than 1.000 without even a town or 
city library within their borders. The 
average annual salary per teacher in one 
state is $2.414: in another, $504. There 
are 9 States in which the average salary 
for teachers is less than $750. In some 
wealthy there are 
schools where the buildings are the finest 


communities, public 
specimens of modern architecture, where 
teachers are well trained, well paid, and 
competently supervised. In other states 
the rural schools are the merest shacks, in 
which the children are huddled together at 
makeshift desks, using a small number of 
dirty and worn-out text books, under the 
direction of teachers who themselves have 
barely finished high school. 
rural pupil throughout the country attends 
school less than seven months per year. In 


The average 


seven states, with large rural population, 
the average is less than six months. Be- 
tween 800,000 and 1,000,000 children are 
not in school at all. 

With these facts in mind, the equitable 
distribution of $40.000.000 to the states. 
proposed under the bill in question, to be 
allocated on a basis of financial need, is a 
matter the need of which can hardly be 
questioned. This decided upon, it is well 
to turn back to the suggestions offered by 


the Advisory Committee on Education. 
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which offer additional rays of light in this 
picture of educational darkness. 


Dr. Fairchild Remembers 
The World Was My Garden, by David Fair- 
child. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
and London. 495 pp. _ Illustrated; in- 
dexed. Price, $3.75. 

With the world falling about our ears, 
here is a book inspired by a passion for 
making things live instead of destroying 
them. It is, too, the story of a happy life, 
for it is the biography of a man whose life 
is his job and whose job has been his mo- 
tivating interest almost from the age of ten. 
Growing up in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, of which his father was presi- 
dent, David Fairchild acquired an interest 
in plants which was to carry him from 
Kansas to Italy, and from Italy to the far- 
thest corners of almost inaccessible lands. 
And whether he was tied to a desk in the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, or 
sailing the seven seas, his purpose was to 
make things grow, usually to make them 
grow some place where they did not grow 
before. 

The various chapters of his personal life 
have been staged in the far places of the 
world where his plant explorations carried 
him; and his scientific experiments all have 
a personal touch imparted by his own en- 
thusiasm and the contagious enthusiasm he 
has been able to arouse in others. When 
he was only twenty-four. Barbour Lathrop, 
the millionaire, who met him casually on 
board a ship crossing the Atlantic, offered 
him the gift of a thousand dollars so he 
could make a trip to Java to study tropical 
plants. Thirty years later, another mil- 
lionaire, Allison Armour, put him in charge 
of a plant collecting expedition that was to 
last six years and take him from Norway 
to South Africa and from the Caribbean to 
the Mediterranean. 
countless other voyages. and there were 


In between, there were 


crowded years when he was organizing the 
Section of Plant Introduction in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, and 
superintending from his office the expedi- 
tions of other explorers. 
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His account of all this is simple, matter 
of fact, and rather deprecating, so far as his 
own share in it is concerned; but the reader 
easily becomes absorbed in the fascinating 
journeys and the odd bits of knowledge 
that crop up on every page. These are es- 
pecially interesting when they deal with 
facts we regard as commonplace, but which 
have come about within memory of our 
own generation. For instance, there is the 
story of how Henry M. Ridley, who was 
experimenting with Brazilian rubber trees, 
kept Fairchild up half the night, in Singa- 
pore, while they argued as to whether rub- 
ber had commercial possibilities! Equally 
incredible is the fact that the first grape 
fruit trees were introduced into the United 
To take a more exotic 
instance, everybody who has been in south- 


States around 1885. 


ern Florida and has stood with awed curios- 
ity looking up at the gigantic “sausage tree” 


that is one of the “show pieces” of Miami, 
will be astonished to know that it grew 
from a seed sent back by Dr. Fairchild on 
one of his journeys. Those who recall their 
first sight of palmetto and bamboo will be 
interested to learn how many of the species 
came to the United States via Dr. Fairchild. 

While living in Washington, he made 
the acquaintance of Gilbert Grosvenor, and 
through the latter met Alexander Graham 
Bell, whose daughter later became Mrs. 
Fairchild. Stories of the Bell family run 
through that section of the book, and there 
is an account of the Volta Bureau and of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, on whose 
Fairchild 


many years, and of which he is the only 


board of directors Dr. served 
Honorary Director. 

Since the camera, too, is one of his sev- 
eral passions, he has illustrated his book 
with a succession of very beautiful photo- 
graphs of people, places, and plants. The 
pictures along make the volume worth own- 
ing, and the story told in the text is as ab- 
sorbing as any fiction. It is pleasant, too, 
to know that the story is still going on, for 
Dr. and Mrs. Fairchild, in the Florida 
homestead presented to them by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, are still planting things 
and making them grow.—H. M. 
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Bell Biography Again Available 

Alexander Graham Bell, by Catherine Mae. 

kenzie. Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 382 

pp. Indexed. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, 

Catherine Mackenzie’s delightful biog. 
raphy of Alexander Graham Bell is again 
on the market, and at a price that makes it 
generally available. Many of those who 
saw the picture telling the story of the in- 
ventor’s life will be glad to have the book 
on which the film was largely based. The 
original edition, which sold for $5.00 a 
copy, has been out of print for some years, 
and the reprint is a complete reproduction 
of the first edition, with all the same illus. 
Catherine Mackenzie was Dr. 
Bell’s secretary for nine years, and her ace- 
count of him has the direct appeal of hu- 
man understanding and appreciation. With 
a sure sense of the dramatic, she recreates 


trations. 


for us the noteworthy events of his life: the 
invention of the telephone; the love story 
which ran parallel with the scientific events; 
the gradual crescendo of fame and fortune. 

It might have been of this book that 
Samuel Johnson wrote, “If a life be delayed 
till interest and envy are at an end, we may 
hope for impartiality, but we must expect 
little intelligence; for the incidents which 
give excellence to biography are of a vo- 
latile and evanescent kind, such as soon 
escape the memory, and are rarely trans- 
mitted by tradition.” Many of the incidents 
related in this book were recorded while the 
inventor was still living; and all of its 
scenes are three-dimensional and filled with 
the breath of life-—H. M. 


Scout Award for Dr. Bjorlee 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Superintendent of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, was 
given the award of the Silver Beaver at 
the annual meeting of the National Capi- 
tal Area Council of Boy Scouts, held in 
Washington, January 23. The award is 
the highest given by the Scouts to a volun- 
teer worker, and Dr. Bjorlee is the first 
person in this section to receive it. He 
has been actively with _ the 
movement for fifteen years; and it was 
under his direction that Boy Scout troops 
were organized at the Maryland School. 


associated 
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“The time has come,” the 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 


Another White House Conference 


The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy. called by the Secre- 
tary of Labor at the direction of President 


met at the White House April 


Roosevelt. 


26. with Secretary Perkins presiding. Both 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt were 


present to address the gathering of 500 


delegates—educators, social workers, and 


welfare leaders 
year of study 


who assembled to plan a 
the 
United States can provide democratic op- 


as to ways by which 
portunities for all children in all parts of 
the country. At the afternoon session, Miss 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Executive Secretary of 
the Conference, presented a tentative plan. 
this, 
held; and in the evening, after a dinner at 
the Shoreham Hotel. 
from section chairmen. 
In his talk. President Roosevelt declared 
that lectures on nutrition mean little, unless 
there is food for a child to eat; and com- 
pulsory education laws are of no avail if 
there is no school for the child to attend. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins emphasized the 


Following sectional meetings were 


reports were heard 


fact that economic conditions underlie the 
security of home life. Dr. Frank Graham. 
President of the University of North Caro- 
lina, made a plea for the support of pend- 
ing legislation to provide federal aid for 
education. Dr. Isidore Falk, of the Social 
Security Board. stated that 71% of the chil- 
dren of America are in homes where the 
income is inadequate or just barely ade- 





walrus said, 
wax 





“to talk of 


of cabbages 


many things: 
and kings” 


Lewis Carroll. 


“We do not 
have a democracy in America when we put 
$220 in one child’s education annually and 
less than $20 in another child’s.” 


quate. Dr. Graham remarked: 


Miss Josephine B. Timberlake. Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau. and Miss 
Betty C. Wright. Executive Director of the 


American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
attended the meetings at the invitation of 
Secretary Perkins. 


Examination for Principal of School 
for the Deaf 

The Board of Examiners of the New 

York City 


May 15 an official announcement of plans 


Board of Education issued on 


for an examination for license as Principal 
of Elementary School in a School for the 
Deaf. 
requirements in with this ex- 
amination will be September 11, 1939. 


The last date for meeting eligibility 
connection 
In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Board 
of Examiners of the Board of Education. 
500 Park Avenue, New York City. 


They Like Hearing Aids 
Just Once a Month, the little paper pub- 
lished by the Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C.. 
five articles by pupils who express appre- 
ciation of the benefit they 


offers in its March issue 


have received 
from the group hearing aid used in the 
One girl writes, “I like it so much 
that I hate to leave it after school. I use it 
Maybe I will get an earphone 
of school so that I can 


school. 


every day. 


to wear outside 
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hear all the time.” Another says, “When 
I first tried the hearing aid I could hear 
They made me so 
I had a 


words. | 


nothing but sounds. 
dizzy that I thought I was sick. 
hard time to understand the 
had the hearing aid for about three years 
and improved a lot. Now I can hear and 
understand some speech without looking at 
the speaker.” 


Semi-Centennial in Manitoba 


The Manitoba Echo for April is an an- 
niversary edition, celebrating the fiftieth 
year of service of the Manitoba School for 
the Deaf. It 
from friends far and wide, biographies 
of the six successive heads of the school, 


contains congratulations 


photographs of buildings, showing the 
growth of the plant since 1889, and an 
article by the superintendent, Mr. M. S. 
Blanchard, “What Does the Manitoba 
School Offer Its Pupils Today,” as well 
as a discussion of “Psychological Consid- 
erations of the Deaf Child,” by Prof. H. 
R. Low. of the University of Manitoba. 


Oklahoma Public School Program 


The reports and detailed suggestions 
which are issued periodically by the super- 
visor of the Oklahoma program for hard 
of hearing children reveal a progressive 
grasp of the problems involving hearing 
tests of school children and the necessary 
follow up. The last one, issued under the 
general title “Public School Program for 
Deficient Hearing,” is made up of “Reme- 
dial Procedures to Follow Each Group- 
Audiometric Hearing Survey.” Dated 
March 6, it begins with a letter “To Teach- 
ers, Principals and Superintendents,” and 
states that pupils who were shown in re- 
cent tests to have a hearing loss of 6 or 
more sensation units in either ear should 
The bulletin com- 
prises suggested questionnaires for parents, 


have further attention. 


notification of survey and follow up, charts 
to record data secured by examining phy- 
sician and dentist and their recommenda- 
tions. “The emphasis of group-audio- 
metric work,” states the report, “is on the 
detection of the moderate cases of hearing 
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deficiency. . . . The effective idea of reme. 
dial treatment of such cases is to take each 
case and to look for and clean out else- 
where in the body, in the sinuses, throat, 
or teeth, the minor infections that are so 
frequently to be found and that seem 
quite definitely associated with the defi. 
ciencies in hearing. A good rule to 
follow is. 
“A. Do not make use of the group 
audiometer unless you can ar- 
range for the medical inspection 
and follow up without loss of 
time; and 
“B. Do not make use of the group- 
audiometer unless you plan to 
have all of your children tested 
every year.” 

The whole program as outlined is well 
thought out and well described. While 
some differences of opinion might be held 
as to certain of the details of the follow 
up, the general procedure is good, and 
the description of it as offered in these 
regular bulletins issued by the supervisor, 
Mr. Baker Bonnell, is a genuine contribu- 
tion to this field. 


The Challenge of Impaired Hearing 

I have seen some marvelous changes in 
disposition and even character which have 
come about through the socializing influ- 
ences of the societies for the hard of hear- 
ing. Families of members often write in 
to tell us what a different person So and 
So has become since he joined the organi- 
zation. 

I think the psychologists would tell us 
that this person has become more liveable 
because he has been given an opportunity 
for projection of the ego. It is the ego 
which suffers most in almost any handicap. 
We feel conspicuous, or we are embar- 
rassed or humiliated, or we have to take a 
back seat in the activities of our families 
and associates. A normal man craves the 
respect of others, and he wants outlet for 
his talents and his personality. He... 
often finds this outlet in the society for 
the hard of hearing. 

What can we as individuals do to meet 
the challenge of defective hearing? 
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If we are hard of hearing we can use a hear- 
ing aid, if our deafness is of the type which can 
benefit. We owe this consideration to our as- 
sociates, Who should not be expected to shout 
at us. We will study lip reading, to supple- 
ment what hearing we have, or as a substitute. 

We will loyally support the societies organ- 
ed for our benefit. 

We will keep normal mentally by meeting life, 
not fleeing life. 

We will adjust 
deafness. 

We will not be over-sensitive, but keep our 
faith in the inherent good intentions of 99 per 
cent of the people we meet. That means we will 
not be suspicious. 

We will keep our sense of proportion and our 
sense of humor. 


What can the person of normal hearing 
do to meet the challenge of impaired 


ourselves to, not fight, our 


hearing ? 

He can inform his hard of hearing friends of 
the facilities offered by the local organizations. 

He can give employment to qualified hard of 
hearing workers, who make the finest type of 
employees in many occupations. 

He can support the work of the local and na- 
tional hard of hearing groups. His friendly in- 
terest is needed if the challenge is to be met 
effectively. 

Dwicut HorcHkiss, in an address given 
before the Rotary Club of Upper Darby, 
Pa., reprinted in Views and Reviews. 


Hearing Tests in Delaware 

The Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene of the Delaware Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has issued a 
report for the school year 1937-38, pre- 
pared by Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director. 
Hearing 
state, including one and _ two-teacher 
schools as well as the larger ones. Of the 
children tested by the 4A audiometer, 496, 
or a little over 6 per cent, were short 9 


tests were given throughout the 


sensation units in one or both ears. The ra- 
tio of hard of hearing children was found 
to differ widely in the different schools. In 
nine schools no hard of hearing children 
were discovered. In 17 schools, the ratio 
exceeded 12 per cent. 
per cent were found to have a hearing loss. 
In February, 1938, a questionnaire was 
sent to the schools in which 
given in 1936-37. Information was ob- 
tained as to the number of hard of hearing 
children who had been given favorable 
seating, the number who received medical 


In one school, 38.4 


tests were 
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examination and treatment, and the num- 
ber who improved after treatment. Teach- 
ers reported definitely improved hearing 
in half of the cases which were known to 
have received treatment. 


The Georgia School Helper 

The School Helper, published by the 
Georgia School for the Deaf, has appeared 
in recent months with a new and attractive 
format. Several interesting articles, espe- 
cially those by the Editor and Principal. 
Roy Parks, and the Principal of the Voca- 
tional Department, John L. Caple, tell of 
new activities. Courses in Vocational Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, introduced 
this past year for the first time, have 
proved a success. Some of the students in 
these courses have formed groups called 
the “Future Farmers of America” and the 
“Future Homemakers of America.” The 
boys in the farmer group entered a stock 
judging contest and, competing with more 
than a hundred and fifty groups of normal- 
ly hearing boys, scored a percentage which 
put them in the upper third, or thirty- 
eighth from the top. 


Children’s Books for Ten Cents 

The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
PD. C., has issued an attractive list of books 
for children which retail at ten cents each. 
The list under the subheads: 
alphabet books, books of animals, music 


is divided 


books, natural and physical science, pic- 
ture story books, religious books, books of 
riddles, social science, special service, and 
The names of the books, the au- 
thors, and the publishers are given, with 
a brief description of each work, and a 
notation as to whether it may be found 


verse. 


at the ten cent store. 

Damaging.—The postman was collecting the 
mail from the box on the corner when a woman 
ran down the steps of the house across the street, 
came up to him and asked if he wouldn't give 
her a letter she had just dropped in the box. He 
said the rules wouldn’t permit it. “Please,” she 
begged. “It contains a split infinitive, and— 
The postman was firm. “I’m sorry, ma’am,” he 
said, “but it’s against the rules. And, of course, 
if it damages the mails you will be held respon- 
sible.” 
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Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 


audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 
Volume V 
of the 
Volta Bureau Books 
Simple Exercises, Games and Stories 
For Adult Beginners 


“Volume V of the Volta Bureau’s Books 

of Lip Reading Practice Material is the 

best yet. It meets a real want, as show- 

ing what can be done in beginners’ ma- 

terial. Thank you a thousand times for 

this new book.”’ 

—A teacher of lip reading 

in North Carolina. 


INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 
READY FOR USE 


To Volta Review Subscribers............ $1.00 
To Non Subscribers................scsececses 2.00 


Why not subscribe, and get a val- 
uable book at the same time? 
A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 


BOTH FOR $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Normal Training at Ontario Schoo 


A bulletin issued by the Cntario School 
for the Deaf outlines the normal training 
course to be given at the school each 
15 to June ]5 
Candidates must hold an Interim Ontariy 
First Class 
Interim 


year from September 


Teacher’s Certificate or a 


Teachers 


Certificate and must have had at leg 


Ordinary Vocational 
two years’ successful teaching experienc 
Application 
will be considered from teachers in pror. 
Not more thar 
five entrants will be accepted each year 


in the Province of Ontario. 
inces other than Ontario. 


The course will consist of four sections: 
(A) Psychology and Intelligence Testing: 
(B) Sociology, Organization and Special 
Methods of Instruction; (C) Speech Pro. 
duction, Speech Reading and Language: 
(D) Observation and Practice Teaching, 
Successful will be 
granted an Interim Auxiliary Class certif- 
cate valid for teaching in oral classes for 
the deaf or in the Ontario School for the 
Deaf. On completing the summer cours 
in Education conducted by the Depart. 
ment of Education and three years’ sue- 
cessful teaching experience in the Prov 


teachers-in-training 


ince of Ontario, such teachers who hold 
Interim First Class Certificates will be 
come eligible for Permanent First Clas 
Certificates. 





Summer Courses in Texas 


The School of Education of the Univer 
sity of Texas has completed arrangement 
for summer courses for teachers of the dea! 
in that vicinity. Four courses are schet: 
uled, as follows: Speech and Language De 
velopment, Acoustics, Activity Programs 
and Provision for Individual Differences 
The members of the faculty are to be Mis 
Ethel Hilliard, of the New Jersey School fot 
the Deaf, and Miss Helen Fagan and Mr. 
Richard Silverman, of Central Institute. 
The summer session opens on June 7th and 
is to continue for six weeks. 
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Selective Amplification 

(Continued from page 340) 
y prescribed, and (2) the hearing aid in 
yhich it is incorporated amplifies the fre- 
quency range 100-7000 cycles adequately 
ad is free from adventitious noise and 
sbjectionable overtones, selective amplifi- 
ation will prove a great boon to many who 
ae hard of hearing. 





Answers to Quiz 7 
(For questions, see page 344) 
|, The seventeenth century. 
England. 
John Bulwer. 

2. (a) True. (b) False. 
False. 

3. John Bulwer. A physician. 

4. (a) Gestures employed in oratory and 
natural manual expressions. 

5, Philocophus. 

6. Sir Kenelm Digby. 

i. (b) It is the first work on the subject 
and deals almost exclusively with lip- 
reading. 

8. True. He apparently did not teach. 

9. Martin Luther. 

l0. Sir Francis Bacon. 

ll. R. NG. Z. EU. 

12. (c) One sense may officiate for an- 
other. 

13. Sight: It looks done. Hearing: The 
sound of boiling has been heard for 
ten minutes. It “plops.” Touch: It 

feels soft enough. Taste: It no longer 
tastes raw. Smell: We don’t know! 

\4. The phonograph. 

15. Nothing would surprise us. 

l6. The detective story. 

l7. Hanna prays in the temple for a child 
and is observed by Eli the priest. I 
Samuel; 1:13. “Now Hannah she 
spake in her heart; only her lips 
moved, but her voice was not heard; 
therefore Eli thought she had been 
drunken.” 

18. He would not. 

19. (c) The idea seemed amusing rather 
than serious to many persons. 

20, = None of them even mentions 

im. 


(d) 


(c) True. 
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Study and play at the Tip 
of Cape Ann 


The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


THE 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 


Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
NORMAL COURSES 
July 5-August 18 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


















HEAR BETTER 
AND CLEARER 






THE NEW 
““MASTERPIECE’ 


A SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT THAT WILL 
BE HAILED BY EVERY USER— 

15 years designing, and making Laboratory- 
Made-to-Order hearing aids, taught us how to 
build this successful NEW ‘“‘Radioear Master- 
piece’’—ready to use—no delay—no fussing — 
just try it on and take it home. Absolulely 
NEW — from the all-positional microphone to 
the smallest receiver you ever saw! 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 
LIGHTER 

SMALLER 

HIGHER FIDELITY 
LABORATORY-MATCHED 
HIGHER EFFICIENCY 

LEVELIZER CONTROL 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
AIR OR BONE CONDUCTION 
READY TO USE 


E. A. MYERS & SONS, Manufacturers 
201 Radioear Bldg., Beverly Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“RADIOEAR MASTERPIECE” 





ofters all these essential points. 
See it today; or write for details. 








Lip Reading and Voice Training 


FOR DEAFENED ADULTS 
Modern cottage, facing sea, at cool, picturesque 
NEW HARBOR, MAINE 
Sailing, Bathing, Motor Boat Trips, Golf, 
Wooded Trails, Lobster Bakes 
Rates: July 1-AMugust 26, Board, Room, and 8-Week 
Course, $250 
HARRIETTE SMITH 


89 Cambridge Street Winchester, Mass 


Fishing, 
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Deaf Children Among Hearing 
Children 


Foreword: By permission of the write 
we publish a portion of a letter describing 
a unique experiment which we shall wate 
with keen interest.—Editor. 


DeAR EpITor: 


We are planning for our son’s education 
for the next seven years in a unique map. 
ner in which I am sure you will be inter. 
ested. 

Our hearing boy goes to a very fine, 
small, progressive school in Port Washing. 
I am much interested in the school 
and work in its co-operative directorship, 


ton. 


I have preailed upon the school board to 
have my little deaf boy in the six-year-old 
group of children next year, and he is to 
have the help of a very fine teacher of the 
deaf who will teach him speech and lip 
reading and supplement the work of his 
group teacher. 

We should like to have three or fou 
other deaf or hard of hearing children to 
share the special teacher’s time and help 
carry the expense of her salary. 


The groups in the school are small, ani 


we want only one handicapped child in 


each group. Therefore we could have one 
child of two up to four years old, one fou 
or five years old, one seven years old, one 
eight or nine years old, and one nine to 
twelve years old. We will of course take 
only mentally normal children, and signs 
or any other conspicuous procedures wil 
be tabooed. 

This is a unique opportunity in our pat 
of the country, and there must be childret 
around here who could take advantage 
it. I enclose a want ad by which I hop 
we may reach some of their parents. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jean W. LeIcH. 
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Those Friends Thou Hast 
(Continued from page 361) 
ness diminishes his chances of making 
friends, it will do that; but he can pre- 
vent it if he will. 

The hard of hearing who find difficulty 
in achieving social contacts are chal- 
lenges to those more fortunate. Whatever 
the cause of their friendlessness, they 
make us realize our own wealth in the 
and true friends. 


number of our tried 


Summer Opportunities 
(Continued from page 354) 
bathing. and motor boat trips abound, as 
well as journeys inland through wooded 
trails toward the hills. 

Miss Smith is a normal graduate of the 
Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, and 
also a Clarke School normal graduate. She 
gives lessons in speech corection as well as 
lip reading. She also offers, as a Red 
Cross life saver, to give swimming instruc- 
tion to those of her pupils who are inter- 
ested. 

Altogether, the chances of lip reading 
seasoned with summer enjoyment are mani- 
fold; and the need of a vacation should not 
interfere with the parallel need of improve- 
ment in lip reading ability. 


Adult Lip Reading Classes 
(Continued from page 358) 

People who are not familiar with the 
possibilities of lip reading are often at a 
loss to understand why the pupils should 
keep coming year after year. They assume 
it is because lip reading is so difficult. 
That is not the explanation. The pupils 
come back because the classes give them a 
spiritual uplift which they can get nowhere 
else. They come back where they can be 
themselves and forget the handicap. They 
come back to keep in practice and to keep 
their minds alert and young. They also 
come back because it gives them a chance 
lo say a cheery word of encouragement to 
others handicapped like themselves, but 
who have not completed their mental ad- 
justment. It is this opportunity for serv- 
ie which makes lip reading work so fasci- 
hating to teacher and pupil alike. 





KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
July 5-August 25, 1939 


Central High School Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
On beautiful Lake Mendota 


An ideal environment in which to 
combine study and recreation 


The Session will be conducted by 
MISS FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


Principal of the Frances Harrod Downes School 
of Speech Reading, Washington, D. C. 


Normal Representative of The Kinzie Method of 
Graded Instruction in Lip Reading. 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS—CLASS PRACTICE 


Regular Normal Course for the Teaching of Adults 
Special Normal Course for Teachers of Lip Read- 
ing (for the teaching of adults) 


For further information address 
FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








MY HEARING’S BAD—- 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I’ll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
ae EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
age, O. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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“IT’S EASY TO TELEPHONE 
WITH THIS 
LITTLE AMPLIFIER!” 












Most people with im- 
paired hearing find tele- 
phoning easy and 
pleasant with the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier—a 
small box that may be in- 
stalled inconspicuously 
at any telephone. A 
switch turns it on and 
off—and a volume con- 
trol knob adjusts it to 
your particular hearing 
deficiency. A demonstra- 
tion can be arranged at 
your convenience—with- 
out charge. Simply write 
your local Bell 





Telephone ry 
Company. I 
eer 








GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Employment Status 
(Continued from page 337) 


jobs which the deaf can hold and then 
conduct a guidance program in the trade 
schools. 

One immediate result of the inquiry 
was a contact established with Marshall 
Field & Company. This firm did not 
reply directly to the questionnaire but 
wrote a lengthy letter indicating interest 
and requesting a personal interview with 
the writer. Accordingly an interview was 
had with one of the personnel directors 
and also the one in charge of testing ap. 
plicants for positions. Both of these indi. 
viduals showed considerable interest and 
agreed to give a mechincal aptitude or 
performance test to six of the deaf male 
students from the Washburne _ Trade 
School, with the intention of hiring two 
of them in the operative service depart. 
ment. They also consented to take one 
of the deaf girls from the millinery de. 
partment in the Spring when the seasonal 
rush of business occurs. It was suggested 
that the writer meet with an association 
of guidance and personnel directors with 
the idea of interesting them in employing 
deaf people in their various industries 
and concerns. 

This survey indicates that: 

1. Deaf and hard-of-hearing persons 
occupy a variety of positions in industry 
and are engaged in many fields of busi 
ness activity. 

2. While the problems of the deaf are 
somewhat different from those of the 
hard-of-hearing, the two types of handi- 
cap are sufficiently related and _ inter 
woven as to be non-distinguishable for 
purposes of this survey and the same 
conclusions can be arrived at for both 
categories. 

3. Deaf persons are fully able to at 
just and to perform jobs satisfactorily 
and competently. 

4. The chief problems appear to be 
those of securing adequate training and 
preparation in trade schools and having 
qualified personnel engaged in_ placing 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing. 
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5. A certain proportion of employers 
are interested in and sympathetic with the 
deaf and if systematic contacts are made 
with them and developed they are willing 
to give the deaf opportunities for regular 
productive employment. 

She Lifted the Rug 

(Continued from page 360) 
ing—three black, two red; three black, 
fve red: three black, four green,’ and 
so on. You wouldn’t believe it.” 

“That's right,” agreed Betty. “I 
wouldn't believe it. And I don’t believe 
any of this has actually happened—but 
if it has. I’m coming down here with Mr. 
Kirman tomorrow morning.” 

So that’s the way it is. Kirman had 
forgotten most of his childish rug weav- 
ing, but you’d be surprised how quickly 
he remembered when he found that a $40- 
So he’s 
perfectly happy. Eisner is happy, too, 
again advertising that you shouldn't trust 
your Persian rugs to anyone except a born 
Persian expert. Fred’s aunt is happy, be- 
cause in his gratitude—and to show Eis- 
ner he could do the work—Kirman did 
a wonderful job on her rug. But Betty 
isn’t at all happy. It just makes her ill 
to think of the manner in which she over- 
looked the perfectly obvious thing—at 
least she calls it perfectly obvious. 

“And besides,” she said pathetically to 
Fred, only yesterday. “You even had to 
drag me into the store to talk to that Per- 
sian—-I mean Eisner—” 

So, just now, we are not discussing Per- 
sian rugs in her presence. 





The Hard of Hearing Child 
(Continued from page 327) 


Poore, Mrs. H. T.—The Hard of Hearing 
Child. The Convention Bulletin (Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf) Vol. 7, No. 
l, October, 1938. 

_ Timberlake, Josephine B.—The Hard of Hear- 
ing Child—Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. VOLTA 
Review, October, 1938. 

— The Severely Hard of Hearing Child: 
Whose Duty? Voura Review, May, 1939. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude.—The Hard of Hearing 
Child in the Public Schools. Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Education of the 
Deaf, June, 1933. 
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/O REASONS Why 


THE NEW 


TRIMM 






BONE CONDUCTOR 


with 


JEWELED MOTION 


and 


BALANCED PUSH-PULL DRIVE 


ILL BRING YOU 
HEARING HAPPINESS! 


1. Vibration concentrated entirely within the area 
contacting the head. 


2. Elimination of hearing-energy loss due to all- 
over shell vibration. 


3. PLUS startling performance features made 
possible by Jeweled Motion and Balanced 
Push-Pull Drive. 


4. Improved intelligibility through weight reduc- 
tion of vibrating parts. 


New two-way swivel headband. 


6. Interchangeable with previous Trimm bone 
and air units. 


7. Lightest Trimm bone receiver ever built. 
8. Attractive outer design. 
9. Superior in performance to other bone units. 


10. The advanced engineering features—Jeweled 
Motion and Balanced Push-Pull Drive—are ex- 
clusively Trimm developments. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


mait THIS couron TOD 
EXCELLOPHONE 






















M 
TRIM DISTRIBUTORS ii. 
tea AVE Or iget en. 
177 be free dover tration © 
Sen Je e 
1 would bo MM Direct —¥ 
Bene conductor: 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
E LEAFLET 


FR 
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TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


ENJOY THE 


Journal of 


Exceptional Children 


BECAUSE— 


Its articles are authentic 
Its language is non-technical 


It serves as a strong coordina- 
ting force among all fields of 
special education 


Its low subscription rate of 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


includes membership in 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Join this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion today by sending your 
remittance to 
MRS. BEULAH S. ADGATE, 

Council Membership Secretary, 


1235 West Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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A Questionnaire for the Oral Teache, 


(Continued from page 328) 


13. What part does imitation play jp 
your speech teaching ? 

14. How independent are your chi} 
dren in their oral work? Do they look tp 
you continually for the pattern or do you 
hold them just as responsible for what they 
have been taught in speech as you do for 
their written forms or any other phase of 
school work? Can they stand up, face the 
class, and speak with confidence without 
looking to you for correction or approba 
tion until they have completed the word o 
statement? 

15. How much do you utilize the sense 
of touch in teaching speech? 

16. Do you utilize at all times the 
child’s knowledge of phonetics in the ae- 
quisition of new written forms? 

17. Do you always use a child’s knowl 
edge of phonetics in helping him with lip 
reading? Do you have him break a word 
down into its component sounds as a cor 
rective device in giving lip reading—# 
do you just show him what the word ist 
save time? 

18. Do you keep a small size set of 
charts handy at all times for use in all cor 
rective work—whether it be speech, lip 
reading, or written forms—so that the 
child may begin to feel the value and help 
of applying his phonetic knowledge to al 
of his work? 

19. What is the aim of the speech drill 
you give? Is it an end and aim in itsel, 
or do you definitely correlate it with lar 
guage work and work in subject matter— 
thus giving it valuable motivation? 

20. Do you have high standards fot 
speech in a speech period and then accept 
less than a pupil’s best at other times? 

21. If you fail to take the time to teach 
subject matter orally, is it the speech alo 
that suffers or might the subject matter it 
self likewise suffer? 

22. Do you see values in oral wot 
other than the values of enabling deaf chit 
dren to communicate with hearing people 
in the outside world and to take a mor 
normal place in society? 
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OOR hearing no longer need handicap 

you—for even extreme cases can be 
helped by the Western Electric Audiphone. 

It's backed by 57 years’ experience in 
Bell Telephone making — it’s based on ad- 
vanced technique in hearing aid design. 
Yourdealer will recommend the Audiphone 
that best meets your individual needs. 

Users say it enables them to hear clearly 
in group conversation —at greater distances 
~and in any position. It delivers sound 
naturally, with either air conduction or 
bone conduction receiver. Its batteries 
last longer. And there’s a national network 





of service stations in all principal cities 
to serve you. 
The Audiphone should help you—won't 
you try it? 
Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric 


Co., Ltd., Mentreal—in Europe by Western 


Electric Co., Ltd., Bush House, London. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 


( Ortho-technic Model ) and name of nearest dealer. 


VR-45 


Address _... 


| Name 


City. 


a a -— 
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OFFERS TO THE HARD-OF-HEARING, WITHOUT “MIRACLES,” 
A HIGH-QUALITY, WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE TYPE HEARING 
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OMY, AND COMPACT WEARABILITY ek 
letters, | 
QUALITY AND NATURALNESS—Vacuum tube high-quality reprodue- by the | 
tion, non-carbon radio type microphone, free from static, rattle, non- or the 
linear distortion. flowers 
INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT—The “MAICOPHONE” is available in : 
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audiometric curve. 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION—Operating costs are as low as a fraction 
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tion plus audiometric re-check with hearing aid in operation. om 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 362) 
[saw May in the shop. 
([ shall see May tomorrow. ) 


Shall we have some soup for lunch? 
(I like soup for lunch. ) 


There is a face in the moon. 
(Can you see a face in the moon? ) 


Have you been to Palm Beach? 
(We were at Palm Beach for a month.) 


Shall we go for a sail on the bay? 
(Is the bay far away? ) 


Books That Travel 


(Continued from page 349) 





which are the friendships formed through 
letters, an invitation to sample bread made 
by the letter writer’s sixteen year old son, 
or the receipt of a box of early spring 
flowers from the north woods. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 343) 
What About Bicycles? 

Barbara Jean has been wanting a bicycle, 
but I am not sure it would be advisable. 
It seems to me that many children with 
normal hearing are injured by cars run- 
ning into bicycles, and I believe that, while 
Barbara Jean could have one here in the 
country during the summer, she should not 
have it at school, where she is near a small 
town. I should be glad for an opinion 
from mothers whose children are of bicycle 
age. 

You asked about Barbara’s dancing, Mrs. 
R. She was seven when she began, and 
has now had three years of lessons. She is 
taking one tap lesson and one ballet les- 
son a week, and is learning the different 
hand and foot positions that go with the 
beginning stages of ballet dancing. Unless 
you could find a dancing teacher who also 
knows how to get along especially well with 
a deaf child, it seems to me there would 
be no particular benefit in starting with 
Janet so early. Wait until she understands 
some words through lip reading, and knows 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, 











ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 

All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ ¢ + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


ee 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.___________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $17.00 
rie ae $10.00 


Series I, II and III a 
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how to count. You see, she cannot hear 
the music well enough to change to differ. 


ent steps, so must count to get her timing, | 


On our return trip after the Christmas 
vacation, we visited Barbara’s school, and 
we did enjoy seeing our child working 
problems in long division and _ fractions, 
and answering questions on the geography 
of South America. The class in geography 
many different Each 
time they go to a new country, they retum 
to New York and then take a boat trip to 
some other country; and they certainly 
seem interested. 

Barbara’s most beloved gift last Christ. 


“visits” countries. 


mas was a new stamp book, and she spent 
hours during the holidays sorting her new 
stamps and pasting them in. As she now 
does it without any help and it keeps her 
entertained, I have hopes she will con 
tinue to be interested in the hobby. 

Mrs. L. U.. Mexico. 


“Hearing Day” in New Zealand 

March 16 was celebrated as “Hearing 
Day” in Wellington, New Zealand. The 
Wellington Branch of the New Zealand 
League for the Hard of Hearing. which 
was founded in 1935, gave a public dem- 
onstration of its work, to which public off- 
cials and representatives of various wel- 





fare societies were invited, as well as all 
those particularly interested in the prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing. The advance 
publicity was well managed by Mrs. K. 
Hurd-Wood, who gave a series of national 
broadcasts, besides sending out 300 letters 
and posters to physicians, dentists, hair- 
dressers, tobacconists, and managers of 
beauty parlor salons, asking them to place 
the posters in their ante-rooms and explain 
to their clients what “Hearing Day” signi 
fied. On March 16, lip reading demon 
strations were given at the headquarters of 
the organization, hearing aids were eX 
hibited and described, and Mrs. Hurd: 
Wood gave a talk on the group hearing 
aid. The Minister of Education and Health 
was present at the demonstrations and eX 
pressed great interest. Mrs. Hurd-Wood will 
be congratulated by her many friends in 
the United States. 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMON 


Honor is a harder master than the law. 
Vark Twain. 


Advice is seldom welcome, and those who 
vant it most often like it least. 


Lord Chesterfield. 


Travel. And why is travel desirable?  Be- 
use it is the mark of an alive, receptive, explo- 
ive spirit—the expression of an attitude of 
sind which sees the desirability of new view- 
pints, wider horizons, deeper understanding and 
gpreciations, even while enjoying the tried and 
me, the familiar and dear. 
Clara Savage Littledale. 


Power is a bell which prevents those who set 
ipealing from hearing any other sound. 


Rachel Field. 


Rhythm. Coordination of muscle is not ac- 
gired by chance. It has to be taught, whether 
te child learns patiently, laboriously, and some- 
ines painfully, by himself, or has others to help 
lm. The place to begin is at a very early age. 
Prents must bear the brunt of starting the 
dild rhythmically along the pathway of life. He 
mst learn to trip and skip and sing and to think 
i things other than himself. 

—Milton B. Jenson. 
Song. Get people to singing together and 
lere’s never need for a policeman. Get nations 
doing the same thing and there’s no need of 
wies and big guns. 
Homer Alvan Rodeheaver. 


Curiosity. It isn’t an elaborate microscope 
lat makes the man peering through it an adven- 
er in science; it’s the inquisitive eye behind 
he lens. 

—Donald Culross Peattie. 





Sight. Americans who are producing the 
world’s goods take far better care of their ma- 
‘tines and equipment than they do of their 
ht. Good vision is the most priceless aid to 
“DOr we possess, yet it is one of the most abused. 

Dr. Jesse Wheeler. 
Qlassification. The world is divided into 
vole who do things and people who get the 
medit. Try, if you can, to belong to the first 
4. There’s far less competition. 

Dwight L. Morrow. 


Nat in the clamor of the crowded street, 

Wit in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

it in ourselves, are Triumph and Defeat. 
—Longfellow 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Visit the WORLD’S FAIR and attend our 
SUMMER SESSION, July 5-Aug. 12 


Private or Class Lessons Normal Course 
Voice and Speech Improvement Practice 
Short Series of Lessons for World’s Fair Visitors 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
IN THE 
VOLTA REVIEW 














LIST OF PUBLICATIONS CON. 
CERNING DEAFNESS 


An up to date list of books dealing with 
the education and welfare of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. 


It constitutes an excellent bibliography of 
works in this field. 
Sent free of charge 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR A FEW CHILDREN: Unique opportunity for 
limited number of hard of hearing or deaf children, two 
to twelve years old, to attend excellent progressive hear- 
ing day school with experienced teacher of the deaf for 
individual speech, lip reading, and coaching. Long 
Island residence necessary. oe Mrs. N. J. Leigh, 
25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, N. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER AVAILABLE: summer or 
1939-40. Private teaching of one child or small group 
same locality. Modern teaching methods. Objectives, 
developing child to enter naturally and happily into 
normal family and social relationships, and to secure 
education paralleling in curriculum and years that of 
hearing children in public schools. Prefer congenitally 
deaf children of preschool age with no previous instruc- 
tion. Will consider any request. Address, Box 84, The 
Volta Review. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price. 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company. 
Austin, Texas. 











POSITION WANTED. A teacher of experience would 
like a position. Available any time. Day School work 
preferred. Address Box 82, Volta Review. 


POSITION WANTED by male trained teacher of deaf; 
college graduate. Excellent references. Address Box 55, 
The Volta Review. 


POSITION WANTED as teacher or teacher-com- 
panion for deaf child or children, during summer 
months, by experienced teacher of primary deaf 
children in residential schools. Address Box 61, 
Volta Review. 


MALE TEACHER of the deaf desires summer position 


as tutor or companion to a deaf child. Licensed driver. 














Excellent references. Address Box 80, The Volta 
Review. 
BRAINERD FARM CAMP, Williamsburg, Mass. 


Boys 6-12, Girls 6-10. Four deaf children with orally 
trained counsellor included with small group of hear- 
ing children. Correspondence invited. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf desires summer 
position as tutor or companion to a deaf child. Pref- 
erably in the country or traveling. Licensed driver. 
Address Box 127, Volta Review. 
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Compiled by JouNn A. FERRALL 


Behind the News.—He had brought the gi 
safely to shore and the crowd chee red loudly ani 
long in praise of his brave act. “It was wonde. 
ful of you to dive from that great height, ful} 
clothed, and save the girl,” said one of the won. 
en near him. “That’s all very well,” snarled th 
hero, pushing his way through the crowd, “hy 
what I want to know is—who pushed me in?” 


Gum.—A girl who was spending a two week 
vacation in the country for the first time, wa 
observed watching a cow chewing her cud. 

“Pretty fine cow, that,” observed the farmer « 
he came by and noticed the girl’s interest. 

“Yes,” agreed the girl reflectively, “but does 
it cost you a lot to keep her in chewing gun’ 


Gratitude.—A tailor in a small New England 
town used for a sign merely the picture of a ven 
attractive red apple. It created a good bit ¢ 
talk, naturally, and some one was sure to a 
him every now and then why he used such: 
ridiculous sign. His uniform reply was: “It 
merely a question of gratitude. If it had m 
been for the apple, where would the clothing 
business be? 





Baseball.—He had finally weakened and tai 
en his girl friend out to see her first basebd 
game. She seemed to be quite interested a 
asked a lot of questions. “What were they @ 
excited about just then?” she asked after th 
yelling crowd had settled back in the seas 
“Why, didn’t you see the outfielder catch the 
fly away out near the flag pole?” he said. “Det 
be silly!” she snapped. “You couldn't even se! 
fly that far away.” 

The Seales of Justice.—There had been! 
dispute about the ownership of an_ eightdy 
clock and the two men were arrested becaw 
of their noisy quarreling. In court, one & 
them was able to prove to the _ satisfaction © 
the judge that it was his clock and that & 
other man caused the quarrel through attemp 
ing to remove it by force. “You get the clock 


anounced the judge. “Yes, and what do | 
get?” demanded the other man, _ indignant 
“You get the eight days,” said the judg 


calmly. 

Hanging Preposition.—I was during & 
English class. “Remember,” said the teacher ® 
pressively, “the word ‘with’ is not a proper W 
to end a sentence with—I mean—that is unl 
you have nothing else to end it with.” 
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